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NEW  INGREDIENTS  IN  THE  NEWSROOM 

C<zr7  Sessions  Stepp 


Today’s  news  media  are  awash  with  change:  changing 
looks,  changing  content,  changing  standards,  changing 
owners.  What  key  changes  are  taking  place,  how  are  they 
affecting  how  journalists  think  and  act,  and  what  do  they 
herald  for  those  of  us  who  depend  on  the  media? 
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SO,  YOU  WANT  TO  BE  A REPORTER... 

by  Brenna  McBride 


RADIO  WAVES 

by  Dianne  Burch 


Even  a medium  as  personal  and  endur- 
ing as  the  radio  is  changing  its  tune.  Lis 
ten  in  to  what  radio  was,  is  and  is  yet  to 
be  as  radio  veterans  offer  their  views  on 
what’s  in  store  for  this  media  outlet. 


Beyond  that  ubiquitous  notebook,  what  tools  and 
skills  do  today’s  journalism  students  need  to  become 
successful  reporters?  Do  classes  and  programs  like 
Capital  News  Service  prepare  them  for  the  “real 
world?"  And  just  how  big  a role  does  the  Internet 
play  in  shaping  future  journalists? 


Think  family  TV  viewing  is  a pas- 
sive pastime?  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can Studies  Sheri  Parks  says  the  way 
your  family  interacts  around  the  tele- 
vision set  can  tell  you  things  about  fam 
ily  relationships  you  never  imagined. 


WHO’S  IN  (REMOTE)  CONTROL? 

by  Judith  Bair 


visit  us  online  at  www.umd.edu/cpmag 


FIRST-WORD 


Oournalism  is  one  thing.  Media  is  another.  One  serves  the  gods  of  communication  and  the  other 
the  gods  of  commerce.  And  yet  the  two  are  inextricably  bound  through  newspapers,  magazines, 
television,  radio  and  the  Internet.  Infotainment  and  infomercials  are  only  two  of  the  flawed  children 
of  this  strange  coupling.  Personalized  journalism — your  ability  to  pick  and  choose  the  “news”  that 
interests  you — is  an  infant  with  some  dangerous  traits  thriving  on  Internet  portals  everywhere.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  responsibility  of  adopting  it? 

In  a way,  this  issue  of  College  Park  is  all  about  responsibility.  The  media  will  insist  that  it  is  their 
responsibility  to  give  the  public  what  it  craves;  journalists  will  insist  that  it  is  their  responsibility 
to  be  accurate  and  thorough;  the  public  will  insist  on  its  right  to  know,  its  right  to  be  entertained, 
its  right  to  tune  out.  Wait.  Have  we  listeners  and  readers  and  surfers  and  browsers  abdicated  our 
responsibility?  Do  we  have  any? 

I’ve  thought  about  this  question  from  a couple  of  angles.  It's  true  that  we  are  receivers,  bombard- 


ed receivers,  of  immense  amounts  of  information,  even  though  we  appear  selective  in  our  choice  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  TV  shows,  radio  stations  and  Web  bookmarks.  We  all  have  styles  of  infor- 
mation access  that  makes  the  information  we  choose  personally  relevant.  If  I check  my  daily  horo- 
scope before  I read  the  CNN  headlines,  that’s  just  the  way  it  is. 

But  if  I think  that  horoscope  is  as  important  as  the  headlines,  then  I have  a problem.  Except 
when  the  headlines  are  about  Elian  Gonzales — made  news  by  journalists  for  whom?  The  story  was 
about  Cuban  politics,  not  about  a six-year-old  boy.  The  story  was  about  adults  locked  in  dogma,  not 
about  a boy’s  “right " to  grow  up  "American.”  Ultimately,  in  its  confusion  and  exhaustion,  the  story 
came  to  be  about  the  media  and  journalism.  Think  about  that  snake  swallowing  its  own  tail. 

And  I wonder  what  my  responsibility  is  in  instances  like  this,  where  everyone  winds  up  exploit- 
ed. Dare  I mention  Princess  Di?  John  Kennedy  Jr.?  Monica?  Is  it  enough  to  tune  out,  to  feel  disgust 
and  despair?  To  deplore  the  feeding  frenzy  of  journalists  and  public  alike? 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  make  informed  judgments  without  being  well  informed.  We  cannot  be 
well  informed  without  being  exposed  to  the  onslaught  of  media  hype  and  journalistic  opportunism 
that  inevitably  accompanies  media  accessibility  and  journalistic  competition.  What  can  we  do?  I 
think  we  need  to  consider  the  sources,  find  voices  we  can  trust  and  listen  for  the  true  story. 

— -Judith  Bair ; Editor 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Dear  Friends  and  Colleagues: 


The  first  half  of  the  year  2000  has  cer- 
tainly held  its  share  of  promise  and 
accomplishment  for  the  University  of 
Maryland.  These  six  months  have 
whirled  by  on  a wave  of  activity  and 
effort  unparalleled  in  my  experience. 

Always  central  for  a public  university 
president  are  the  issues  of  state  support, 
not  just  financial  but  for  the  initiatives 
that  move  us  forward  as  a flagship  uni- 
versity. This  year,  the  Maryland  General 
Assembly  and  Gov.  Parris  Glendening 
once  again  proved  their  commitment  to 
our  success  and  their  understanding  of 
our  value  to  the  state. 

Riding  on  the  optimism  of  a large 
budget  surplus,  the  legislature  approved 
a record-setting  budget  for  higher  educa- 
tion, with  an  unprecedented  10  percent 
increase  in  the  university’s  operating 
base,  for  a total  of  $333.1  million.  Also 
approved  was  a capital  budget  allocation 
of  slightly  more  than  $100  million  for 
new  construction-almost  twice  as  much 
as  any  previous  capital  budget  for  this 
campus.  In  addition  to  funds  for  the 
Comcast  Center,  a new  sports  arena  slat- 
ed to  begin  construction  by  fall  2000, 
the  university  will  benefit  from  a new 
Engineering  and  Applied  Sciences  build- 
ing and  a Chemistry  teaching  building 
with  state  of  the  art  laboratories.  The 
capital  allocation  also  contained  match- 
ing funds  for  the  expansion  of  Van 
Munching  Hall,  which  houses  the  R.H. 
Smith  School  of  Business  and  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs. 

Almost  $1.1  million  in  supplemental 
funds  will  finance  academic/research  ini- 
tiatives at  the  university,  including  a 
National  Center  for  Smart  Growth, 
housed  in  the  School  of  Architecture;  the 
Center  for  Energetics  in  the  Clark  School 
of  Engineering,  and  the  Small  Business 
Development  Center,  part  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Center  for  Applied  Pol- 


icy Studies  in  the  Office  of  Research. 

The  $31  million  increase  in  the  uni- 
versity’s operating  budget  has  been  ear- 
marked for  enhancement  funds — our 
margin  of  excellence,  as  we  often  charac- 
terize it.  Some  of  these  funds  will  be 
applied  to  graduate  fellowships,  IT 
infrastructure  and  support  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Libraries.  Our  Aca- 
demic Planning  and  Advisory  Commit- 
tee (APAC)  has  been  evaluating 
proposals  from  the  deans  of  each  of  the 
colleges  and  schools,  and  has  selected 
three  initiatives  to  date  that  will  also  be 
supported  with  enhancement  dollars.  A 
common  feature  of  these  projects  is  their 
cross-disciplinary  scope.  Collaboration 
across  campus  units  is  a unique  aspect  of 
the  university’s  academic  and  research 
programs,  one  that  distinguishes  and 
strengthens  our  position  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

The  first  project,  centered  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences, 
will  focus  on  the  public  policy  dimen- 
sions of  the  dramatic  changes  in  income 


parity,  family  structures,  and  gender 
relations  in  recent  decades,  and  their 
variations  across  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  Titled  “The  Demography  of 
Inequality:  Social,  Economic  and  Policy 
Dimensions,”  this  initiative  builds  on 
the  work  of  the  Center  for  Population, 
Gender  and  Social  Inequality.  Maryland 
has  remarkable  faculty  strengths  in  this 
area,  and  with  our  strategic  location  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  we  expect  to 
solidify  our  leadership  in  this  field, 
which  brings  together  faculty  and  gradu- 
ate students  in  sociology,  economics, 


women’s  studies,  and  family  policy. 

Another  multidisciplinary  initiative 
will  address  land-use,  transportation  and 
growth-related  issues  such  as  sprawl, 
public  service  costs  and  inner  city  decay. 

The  Center  for  Growth  Management 
Studies  is  a collaboration  of  the  School  of 
Architecture,  the  Clark  School  of  Engi- 
neering, the  School  of  Public  Affairs  and 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  third  initiative  that  will  receive 
funding  this  year  is  a Center  for  Scientif- 
ic Computation  and  Mathematical  Mod- 
eling. High  performance  computing  now 
compares  with  experiment  and  theory  as 
a fundamental  tool  of  scientific  research. 
Maryland  joins  the  University  of  Texas, 
Austin,  Stanford  and  MIT  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  field.  Working  with  fac- 
ulty currently  engaged  in  areas  of 
research  where  computational  issues  are 
critical — specifically  in  ensemble  weath- 
er and  climate  forecasting,  astronomical 
magnetic  fields  and  protein  folding — 
researchers  in  the  College  of  Computer, 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences  will 
help  to  develop  optimal  tools  for  scien- 


tific computation. 

All  of  these  initiatives  will  place  the 
University  of  Maryland  in  a leadership 
role  in  their  respective  areas  of  concern. 
Their  interdisciplinary  nature  ensures  a 
broad  and  strong  foundation  for  long 
term  attention  to  the  problems  they 
address.  Each  project  has  the  capacity  of 
attracting  research  funding,  outstanding 
faculty  and  highly  qualified  graduate 
students  to  further  grow  the  reputation 
and  excellence  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 
— C.  D.  Dan  Mote,  Jr. , President 


Collaboration  across  campus  units  is  a unique  aspect  of  the 
university’s  academic  and  research  programs,  one  that  distin- 
guishes  and  strengthens  our  position  in  higher  education. 
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MAILBOX 


THE  WAY  WE  WERE 
(AND  STILL  ARE) 

As  a graduate  student  in 
Counseling  and  Personnel  Ser- 
vices and  a graduate  resident 
in  1968, 1 wrote  the  original 
proposal  for  a coeducational 
residence  hall  at  the  University 
ol  Maryland.  When  I submit- 
ted it  to  Margaret  C.  Lloyd, 
director  ol  Housing  and  to  J. 
Winston  Martin,  vice  presi- 
dent for  Student  Affairs,  I had 
no  idea  what  the  reaction 
would  be,  for  at  that  time  this 
was  quite  a revolutionary  idea. 
Coed  dorms  were  virtually 
nonexistent  anywhere.  Surpris- 
ingly, they  embraced  the  con- 
cept. Of  course,  I was  placed 
on  the  firing  line  as  the  news 
hit  the  local  press.  When  I was 
interviewed  by  Ed  Turney  for 
local  television,  the  university 
received  a number  of  letters 
from  disapproving  Maryland 
taxpayers.  Hagerstown  Hall 
opened  in  the  fall  of  1969  and 
was  limited  to  upperclassmen 


with  at  least  a 2.0  GPA  and  a 
recommendation  from  the  stu- 
dent’s previous  residence  hall 
staff  member.  Also,  the  fifth 
floor  was  an  Honors  Unit.  I 
was  glad  to  be  a graduate  resi- 
dent in  Hagerstown  Hall  and 
part  of  history.  The  university’s 
role  of  “in  loco  parentis”  was 
ending  and,  fortunately,  that 
first  year  was  extremely  suc- 
cessful as  most  of  the  fears  and 
apprehensions  were  unrealized. 
Roy  L.  Eskow,  D.D.S.  '68.  ’71,  ’74 
Potomac,  M d. 

Editor’s  Note:  Congratulations  to 
Roy  Eskow  for  guessing  the  year 
and  providing  readers  with  his  own 
firsthand  look  at  that  historical 
occasion.  Eskow  was  one  of  a num- 
ber of  alumni  who  wrote  or  e- 
mailed  their  own  recollections.  We’re 
happy  to  share  a sampling  here. 

This  issue’s  Guess  the  Year  contest 
and  the  chance  for  another  prize  is 
on  page  63-  The  autographed  2000 
men’s  basketball  went  to  Beverly 
Brawley  ’72.  ALA.  ’73,  whose 


name  was  selected  in  a random 
dra  wing  from  among  those  who 
guessed  correctly.  Please  note  that  we 
accepted  both  1 969  and  1970, 
since  Hagerstown  hall  opened  dur- 
ing the  1 969-70  academic  year. 

GENTLEMEN'S  AGREEMENT 

It  was  1970,  of  the  school  year 
69-70.  It  was  my  only  year 
living  on  campus.  I lived  in 
Cambridge  B and  our  GRs 
spent  the  first  part  of  the 
school  year  warning  us  resi- 
dents how  we  were  going  to 
have  to  change  our  living 
habits.  We  had  to  start  watch- 
ing our  language,  stop  making 
crude  gestures  and  stop  run- 
ning around  naked  in  the  halls 
and/or  leaving  our  doors  open. 
Our  dorm  didn’t  go  coed  then, 
so  nothing  really  changed 
except  on  weekends  when  just 
a few  of  us  had  dates. 

George  Summers  ’71 
Washington,  D.C. 

FONDA  MEMORIES  AND  MORE 

1969:  This  was  very  easy 
because  I lived  in  Hagerstown 
dorm  the  first  year  that  it  was 
coed.  Lefty  was  in  his  first  year 
as  Maryland’s  basketball 
coach.  The  football  team  con- 
tinued to  lose.  Jim  Kehoe’s 
track  team  remained  domi- 
nant. Hair  came  to  College 
Park  during  the  Vietnam 
moratorium  as  did  William 
Kunstler,  Jane  Fonda  and  the 
National  Guard  following  the 
Cambodian  invasion.  The 
“temporary”  classrooms  from 
WW  II  remained  in  use  for 


biology  classes.  Maryland  was 
well  known  at  the  time  for  its 
physics  department  and  school 
of  engineering. 

Good  memories  remain. 
Jeffrey  Metzner,  Al.D.  ’72 
Denver,  Colo. 

A DIFFERENT  WORLD 

That  photo  was  taken  in  the 
fall  of  1969  when  Hagerstown 
went  coed.  I was  entering  my 
junior  year  then,  and  I moved 
onto  the  fifth  floor  of  Hagers- 
town that  year.  It  was  truly  a 
wonderful  experience  and  the 
right  move  by  the  university. 
The  living  environment  at 
coed  Hagerstown  was  far  more 
civilized  and  enjoyable  than 
the  all-male  dorms  I lived  in 
during  my  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  And  of 
course  time  has  proven  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  experiment,  as 
the  vast  majority  of  all  dorms 
nationwide  are  now  coed.  (And 
I hear  from  my  kids  in  college 
now  that  the  new  discussions 
surround  allowing  coed  rooms. 
You  know,  that’s  not  all  that 
ridiculous  either,  if  the  two 
students  know  each  other 
beforehand  and  want  the 
arrangement.) 

The  amazing  thing  about 
Maryland  in  the  late  ’60s  is 
the  speed  and  frequency  of  the 
changes.  I entered  a campus  in 
1967  that  was  dry  and  had 
strict  curfews.  Just  two  years 
later,  there  were  females  living 
just  down  the  hall  from  my 
dorm  room. 

Bill  Sundheim  '71 
Somerville,  NJ 
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RIGHT-ON  MEMORIES; 

WRONG  YEAR 

The  year  was  1967.  It  was  the 
newest  dorm  on  campus 
(Hagerstown)  and  also  coed — 
very  new  concept!  I was  so 
lucky  to  have  been  randomly 
placed  there  in  my  freshman 
year.  It  was  a little  lurther  out, 
but  it  had  other  benefits,  such 
as — air  conditioning.  It  was 
next  door  to  Ellicott  Hall 
(where  the  football  team  was 
housed  and  also  where  my 
boyfriend  lived)  and  it  was 
across  the  street  from  the  sta- 
dium. We  had  boys  on  the 
same  floor — very  risque — not 
alternating  floors  as  is  the  cus- 
tom today.  The  boys  and  girls 
were  separated  by  the  elevator 
lobby  on  every  floor.  I thought 
it  was  a great  concept  and 
worked  very  well.  The  boys 
and  girls  got  to  know  each 
other  in  a “less-than-superfi- 
cial”  environment,  i.e.  dating 
(acting  and  looking  your  best). 
Therefore,  those  barriers  were 
immediately  dropped  (out  of 
necessity)  and  everyone  was 
very  comfortable.  It  was  a 
great  learning  experience! 

Also,  that  first  year,  we  had 
curfew  but  not  for  long. ..the 
next  year  we  all  got  key 
cards... freedom  at  last!  The 
year  after  that,  I believe,  the 
dorm  went  to  "biracial”  status. 
I suppose  it  was  the  ’60s 
answer  to  being  politically 
correct.  All  that  and  I haven’t 
even  mentioned  the  rest  of  the 
excitement  of  living  on  cam- 
pus during  those  years...  like 
finally  winning  a football 
game  after  a 1 6-game  losing 
streak  and  tearing  down  the 


goalposts.  We  went  through 
three  head  football  coaches, 
Lefty  Driesell  came  and  res- 
cued basketball,  demonstra- 
tions on  Route  1,  National 
Guard  and  curfews  again,  fra- 
ternity parties  and  the  ’’Ugly 
Man  on  Campus  Contest”  to 
name  a few.  I have  a lot  of 
fond  memories  from  those 
years,  especially  of  my  friends 
on  “Seventh  Heaven  of 
Hagerstown  Hall! 

Maria  (Von das)  Lampros  '12 
Lake  Forest,  III. 

Editor's  Note:  The  remembrance  is 
a winner  even  if  the  answer  is  not. 

LIVING  AND  LEARNING,  STILL 

1 entered  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  the  fall  of  1968 
and  lived  in  Hagerstown  Hall. 
As  the  concept  of  coed  hous- 
ing came  to  the  forefront,  we 
women  residents  pondered 
how  men  in  the  dormitory 
would  “change  our  world” 
including  how  we  dressed  for 
a quick  trip  to  the  bathroom. 
In  the  fall  of  1969  the  doors  to 
Hagerstown  were  opened  to 
men  and  women.  I remember 
our  floor  meetings  where  we 
decided  upon  male  and  female 
floor  co-presidents.  Having 
parties  was  infinitely  easier  as 
the  men  were  already  there! 
The  tumultuous  times  of  Viet- 
nam and  student  demonstra- 
tions resulted  in  many  a bomb 
scare,  fire  alarm  and  building 
evacuation  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  women  with 
bathrobes  and  hair  rollers,  sans 
makeup,  conversing  with  their 


male  dorm-mates  under  the 
moonlight  as  if  it  were  the 
most  normal  thing  in  the 
world.  I remember  those  times 
with  great  fondness.  I met  my 
current  husband  in  Hager- 
stown Hall  as  he  was  part  of 
the  first  group  to  integrate  the 
previously  female  dorm  with 
men.  He  recalls  that  men  were 
interviewed  prior  to  place- 
ment in  the  dorm  to  help 
assure  the  venture’s  success. 

My  husband  graduated  in 
1971  and  I in  1972.  I com- 
pleted a graduate  degree  from 
the  university  in  1975.  And 
from  that  initial  “living-learn- 
ing unit,”  we  have  ’lived”  and 
“learned"  as  a “unit"  for  27 
years  this  June.  And  to  think 
it  all  started  in  Hagerstown 
Hall! 

Beverly  Brawley  '12,  ’75  (and 
Michael  'll)  Billingslea 
Westminster,  Md. 


IN  SEARCH  OF 


It  was  the  1969—70  academic 
year.  I was  part  of  the  Resi- 
dent Halls  Association  student 
group  which  proposed  the 
coed  dorm,  and  worked  on 
developing  the  seminars 
we  got  faculty  to  run 
in  Hagerstown  Hall 
to  make  the  first 
coed  dorm  a “living- 
learning unit.” 

We  had  a won- 
derful time  and  my 
experience  in  Hager- 
stown Hall  made  my 
undergraduate  years  very 
special.  I’ve  lost  touch 
with  most  of  my  friends  from 
the  dorm,  but  wonder  what 


other  members  of  the  “4th 
floor  mafia”  are  up  to. 
Mona  ( Friedlander)  Levine. 
A&S/12;  M.B.A.,  '84 


MOBILE-IZATION  RECALLED 

The  answer  to  the  question  is 
the  school  year  1969—70.  The 
picture  is  of  two  fellow  “Trail- 
er Rats”  (residents  of  the 
Mobile  Units).  In  an  issue  that 
takes  a look  back  at  the  chang- 
ing faces  of  the  U of  M,  this 
picture  took  me  back  to  the 
day  the  mobile  area  turned 
coed.  I can  still  remember  that 
September  day  when  approxi- 
mately 20  freshmen  women 
moved  into  a dorm  that  was 
made  up  of  90-foot  trailers.  As 
a junior  and  dorm  treasurer,  I 
was  part  of  the  committee  that 
help  the  new  students  move  in 
and  still  remember  the  look 
on  the  faces  of  both  the  stu- 
dents and  their  parents  as  they 
saw  the  trailers  for  the  first 
time.  While  the  living  condi- 
tions in  the  trailers  were  not 
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MAILBOX 


ideal,  the  new  and  old  resi- 
dents soon  formed  friendships 
that  last  today.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  mobile 
area  always  had  one  of  the 
highest  rates  of  students 
returning  each  year.  I believe 
Hagerstown  turned  coed  one 
year  later.  Thank  you  for  this 
little  reminder  of  when  life 
was  a little  easier. 

Clement  H Ruley.Jr.  'll 
Baltimore,  Aid. 


ACHIEVEMENTS  DULY 
NOTED 

As  I reviewed  the  Spring  2000 
issue,  I noted  on  page  55 
under  'OBITUARIES"  a brief 
account  of  the  “passing”  of 
David  L.  Brigham  '38.  I was 
pleased  that  finally  after  the 
passage  of  six  months,  the 
death  of  this  exceptional 
alumnus  was  reported. 

Disappointment  and  shock 
were  my  further  reactions, 
however,  as  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  any  of  the  numerous 
awards  he  had  received  for  his 
distinguished  service.  Let  me 
just  briefly  cite  only  four  of 
them,  for  to  cover  all  of  them 
in  detail,  would  take  pages. 
These  four  will  suffice  to  illus- 
trate my  position. 

Two  governors  of  the  state 
of  Maryland  each  awarded  him 
the  “Citation  for  Distin- 
guished Citizenship.” 

In  1985,  President  Ronald 
Reagan  in  a special  ceremony 
presented  him  the  Presidential 
Award  for  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice to  the  Handicapped. 

In  1993,  he  was  selected 
from  over  two  million  retired 


Federal  employ- 
ees for  the 
GEICO  Public 
Service  Award 
for  Distin- 
guished Service. 

Also,  in 

1993,  his  recog- 
nition went  beyond  national 
boundaries.  Rehabilitation 
International  (a  consortium  of 
the  world’s  nations)  cited 
David  L.  Brigham  as  one  of  the 
five  citizens  of  the  year  for  his 
distinguished  and  exceptional 
service  to  the  disabled  and 
handicapped.  He  was  the  only 
U.S.  citizen  to  be  so  honored. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  no 
other  alumnus  of  College  Park 
has  devoted  his  life  so 
unselfishly  to  his  fellow  citi- 
zens and  achieved  such  recog- 
nition for  this  distinguished 
service  as  David  L.  Brigham 
’38.  I base  my  statement  on  the 
fact  that  I served  on  the  Alum- 


ni Council  from  1946  for  25 
years  and  was  president  of  the 
Alumni  Association,  1962—63- 
I have  followed  his  path  just  as 
closely  subsequent  to  that 
time.  Frankly,  I think  it  was  a 
grievous  error  to  have  given  so 
few  words  to  his  life  and  dis- 
tinguished accomplishments. 
Harry  E.  Hasslinger  ’33 
Mayo,  Md. 

STREAKING  EXPOSED 

Page  58  of  the  Spring  2000 
issue  includes  a reminiscence 
by  Megan  Brewer  claiming 
she  had  covered  the  University 
of  Maryland’s  first  incidence  of 
streaking  while  a reporter  for 
the  Diamondback  in  1967. 

This  is  difficult  to  believe 
given  that  the  established  date 
for  streaking’s  insurgence 
coincides  with  the  demise  of 
the  Nixon  Administration. 


The  Watergate-streaking  jux- 
taposition has  been  heavily 
exploited  by  media  wits  for 
more  than  25  years. 

The  accepted  origins  of 
streaking  are  on  college  cam- 
puses in  California  and  Florida 
during  the  spring  of  1974. 

Though  perhaps  endearing 
prose,  the  publication  of  Ms. 
Brewer’s  reminiscence  ulti- 
mately serves  to  undermine 
the  historical  narrative  (of  the 
United  States  and  UM)  and 
the  trust  of  your  audience. 
Christopher  P.  Aubry 
Coordinator,  Electronic  Grants, 
Office  of  Research  Administration 
and  Advancement 

Editor’s  Note:  Brewer's  memory 
was  one  of  many  deposited  in  our 
“ Virtual  Time  Capsule,  ” and 
selected  for  publication.  Anne 
Turkos,  university  archivist,  con- 
curs with  Aubry.  The  first  men- 
tion is  in  a ’74  yearbook. 


David  L. 
Brigham  '38 


A Special  Invitation  for  the  Maryland  Family 


The  University  of  Maryland  Annual  Fund  would  like 
to  thank  the  more  than  10,000  alumni  and  friends 
who  have  already  provided  more  than  $500,000  for 
the  University  of  Maryland  this  fiscal  year.  If  you 
haven't  already  done  so,  you  still  have  an  opportunity 
to  invest  in  our  success.  Your  financial  vote  of  confi- 
dence will  ensure  that  Maryland  takes  its  place  in  the 
top  tier  of  public  research  institutions  nationwide. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  play  an 
active  role  in  the  Maryland  family  with  a gift  to  any 
area  on  campus  you  choose,  contact  the  Annual 
Fund  at  301.405.4642  or  e-mail  us  at  annfund@ 
accmail.umd.edu 


THESE  STUDENTS  ARE  A80UT 
TO  BECOME  THE  NEWEST 
CLASS  OF  MARYLAND  ALUMNI 
THANKS  TO  HARD  WORK,  DED- 
ICATION AND  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
THE  MARYLAND  FAMILY. 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 
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Real-time  News  Puts  Ethics  to 


the  Test 

Already  there’s  more  pressure  on 
reporters  to  get  out  ahead  of 
themselves.  You  see  this  now 
on  cable  TV  with  a big  story, 
with  24-hour  talk  ad  nause- 
um,  where  they  have  no  idea 
what  they  are  talking  about. 

Q:  What  do  you  think  of  the 
coverage  of  Elian  Gonzales? 

A.  I think  a lot  of  what  happened 
in  the  media  on  that  was  unfortu- 
nate. I think  the  Diane  Sawyer  business 
[her  interview  with  Elian  Gonzales]  was 
very  questionable.  And  I had  a real  prob- 
lem with  the  media  running  the  tape  of 


A.  I was  struck  by  the  politicians  and  the 
commentators  who  were,  in  my  personal 
opinion,  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
issue.  But  I draw  a distinc- 
tion between  the  com- 
mentators and 
reporters.  Most  of  the 
commentators  no 
doubt  felt  this  way 
and  no  doubt  some 
were  pandering  to 
the  conservative  side 
for  political  reasons, 
but  it  was  their  right  as 
commentators  to  give  their 
opinions.  That’s  their  job.  And  if 
enough  people  don’t  like  George  Will  or 
Bill  Safire,  they  will  get  fewer  and  fewer 
readers.  So  I think  that  will  come  out  in 


I think  this  is  the  risk  we  run  when  we  do  news  in  real  time. 
The  problem  is  the  turning  on  of  the  microphones  and  the 
cameras  without  any  filtering. 


Incoming  Journalism  Dean  Tom 
Kunkel  was  interviewed  by  Molly 
Sinclair  McCartney  for  Poynter.org. 
The  following  Q & A is  excerpted 
from  the  online  article : 

Q:  What  is  the  biggest  ethical  issue  in 
journalism  today  ? 

A.  With  the  advent  of  the  dotcoms  and 
the  explosion  of  media  interests  that  are 
in  advertising-driven  media,  the  biggest 
ethical  issue  is  not  to  be  co-opted  where 
the  news  is  concerned. 

In  the  Internet  environment,  the  only 
way  to  make  money  at  this  time  is  with 
advertising.  There  is  tremendous  pressure 
to  do  things  that  won’t  drive  off  advertis- 
ing, and  there  is  tremendous  pressure  to 
use  material  that  will  draw  advertising. 
This  is  a huge  issue  that  will  become 
increasingly  problematical  for  the  indus- 
try at  large. 

Q:  What  about  the  dotcoms  operated  by  tradi- 
tional newspapers? 

A.  The  newspaper  industry  has  a great 
advantage  in  that  they  have  many,  many 
reporters  on  the  street  that  the  Internet 
companies  don’t  have.  So  the  traditional 
media  can  apply  traditional  methods  of 
journalism  to  their  online  operations.  But 
if  you  work  for  an  Internet  company  in 
which  the  only  source  of  revenue  is  adver- 
tising, then  the  pressure  is  relentless  to 
get  advertising  revenue  up  and  to  write 
copy  that  is  “sticky”  as  they  call  it — con- 
tent that  gets  more  eyes  and  more  page 
views. 

Q:  What  major  ethical  issues  do  you  see  for 
traditional  journalists? 

A.  As  pressure  increases  to  do  more  stuff 
and  do  it  faster  and  in  real  time,  I think 
the  pressure  on  good  journalists  not  to  get 
into  slipshod  habits  will  be  tremendous. 


Elian.  I think  a lot  of  the  coverage  was 
terrible  and  a lot  was  sensationalist.  It  was 
another  in  the  pattern  of  the  big-story 
coverage  we  are  getting. 

And  I think  this  is  the  risk  we  run 
when  we  do  news  in  real  time.  The  prob- 
lem is  the  turning  on  of  the  microphones 
and  the  cameras  without  any  filtering. 

And  this  is  very  troubling.  This  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  24-hour  news  we  get. 

It  is  a television  phenomenon  that  is  mov- 
ing to  the  Internet.  This  is  something 
that  the  TV  and  the  network  news  people 
realize  is  a problem.  But  in  recognizing 
the  problem,  they  are  effectively  holding  a 
gun  to  their  own  heads  and  saying,  “Stop 
me  before  I do  it  again.” 

Q:  Given  the  harsh  criticism  by  some  commen- 
tators of  the  government’s  action  in  seizing 
Elian  and  the  subsequent  opinion  polls  showing 
that  a majority  of  the  public  supported  the  gov- 
ernment. do  you  think  the  opinion-page  com- 
mentary is  out  of  step  with  the  public? 


the  wash. 

But  my  concern  is  that  a lot  of  this  was 
surfacing  in  the  news  coverage,  and  that  is 
a very  different  situation.  Then  I think 
that  a lot  of  those  folks,  if  not  out  of 
bounds,  certainly  got  ahead  of  themselves. 

Q:  What  will  you  do  to  address  this  problem  as 
dean  of  the  journalism  college? 

A.  What  we  are  doing  at  Maryland — and 
what  other  top  programs  in  the  country 
are  doing — is  trying  to  educate  journalists 
so  that  they  are  all  conversant  with  all  this 
technology.  But  we  want  to  educate  jour- 
nalists to  do  this  in  a way  that  will 
emphasize  the  fundamentals  that 
shouldn’t  change — the  news  values  and 
ethics  of  journalism. 

Excerpted  from  Poynter.org,  produced  by  The 
Poynter  Institute,  a school  for  journalists  in  St. 
Petersburg,  FI.  The  complete  interview  can  be 
found  at  http:! I www.poynter.org! centerpiece! 
050800.htm 
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Reese  Cleghorn  Writes  -30-  as  Dean 

It’s  a journalistic  tradition  to  note  the  end  of  a story  with 
“-30-”  as  a signal  for  typesetters.  And  although  Reese 
Cleghorn  closed  his  19-year  career  as  dean  of  the  College  of 

Journalism  on  June  30,  he  will  remain  as 
professor  and  teach  commentary  and  anal- 
ysis— two  areas  of  particular  interest. 

Cleghorn  got  his  journalistic  start 
writing  for  his  hometown  newspaper  in 
Summerville,  Ga.,  an  experience  he  shared 
in  an  American  Journalism  Review  column: 

"For  me,  at  1 6,  it  was  the  opening  of  the 
world.  And  at  15  cents  per  column  inch, 
it  was  a start,  not  to  mention  an  induce- 
ment, to  write  long."  When  reminded  of 
that,  Cleghorn  replies  with  his  character- 
istic Southern  drawl,  “You  get  inspired  to 
a find  a lot  of  the  local  historical  listings 
of  boards  of  deacons  for  the  church.  You 
want  to  list  every  board  of  deacons  that 
they  had." 

He  stayed  in  Georgia  through  college, 
studying  journalism  at  Emory  University. 

After  graduation  his  first  job  was  as  gen- 
eral assignment  reporter  for  the  Atlantic 
Journal , a paper  to  which  he  later  returned 
for  nine  years,  culminating  as  associate 
editor.  Subsequently,  he  was  the  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer.  His 
last  newspaper  post  was  as  associate  editor 


of  the  Detroit  Free  Press , where  he  was 
approached  about  becoming  dean  at 
Maryland.  Cleghorn  was  51  at  the  time. 
He  says  that  he  had  always  considered 
teaching,  but  figured  it  would  occur  after 
retirement  from  newspapers.  Instead,  he 
launched  a successful  second  career. 


Cleghorn  Scholarship  Honors  his  Leadership 

nmagine  keeping  a secret  among  fellow  journalists.  That's  precisely  what  more 
than  170  former  students,  friends,  colleagues  and  other  admirers  of  Reese 
Cleghorn  did  when  they  pledged  $223,450  to  establish  the  Reese  Cleghorn  Journal- 
ism Excellence  Scholarships,  in  honor  of  Cleghorn's  vision  and  leadership.  Faculty 
member  Gene  Roberts,  former  executive  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  present- 
ed the  check  to  a surprised  Cleghorn  during  the  college's  graduation  exercises.  May 
25.  The  endowed  scholarship  fund  will  provide  annual  awards  for  outstanding  under- 
graduate or  graduate  students  based  upon  academic  merit.  A scroll  bearing  the 
name  of  each  contributor  was  presented  to  Cleghorn  at  a retirement  party  held  June 
15  at  the  National  Press  Club. 


Under  Cleghorn’s  leadership,  the  col- 
lege created  the  Knight  Center  for  Spe- 
cialized Journalism,  the  Casey  Journalism 
Center  for  Children  and  Families,  the 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Fellowships  for 
international  journalists,  the  Journalism 
Fellowships  on  Child  and  Family  Policy, 
the  Capital  News  Service  student 
reporting  program  in  Washing- 
ton and  Annapolis,  the  Maryland 
Scholastic  Press  Association  for 
high  school  journalists  and  this 
spring,  UMTV,  the  university’s 
cable  television  station. 

“All  are  pertinent  to  what  we 
do  in  the  classroom  and  they  are 
all  extensions  of  the  traditional 
academic  function,”  says 
Cleghorn,  who  believes  that 
should  be  the  mandate  for  all 
professional  schools. 

“In  terms  of  the  curriculum 
we  have  done  something  that  is 
unique  and  I use  that  word  very 
carefully.  We  now  have  a three 
degree  (bachelor’s,  master’s,  doc- 
toral) professional  school  that  is 
all  journalism.  There’s  not  another  one  in 
the  country,”  says  Cleghorn.  “We  adopted 
a curriculum  to  match.  For  example, 
everyone  now  has  to  take  an  ethics  course. 
You  can’t  teach  anything  about  writing 
unless  you  teach  something  about  values 
and  decision-making.” 

In  focusing  the  curriculum,  Cleghorn 
thought  the  college  might  experience  a 
drop  in  enrollment.  It  didn’t  happen.  In 
fact,  says  Cleghorn,  “The  freshman  class 
that  just  finished  was  the  best  ever."  He 
can  justifiably  boast  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  journalism  students  are  enrolled  in  an 
honors  or  scholars  program,  and  nearly 
half  are  drawn  from  beyond  Maryland. 

"The  next  few  year  are  going  to  be  ter- 
rifically exciting  because  we  are  experi- 
menting to  some  degree,"  says  Cleghorn, 
reflectively  adding,  “I  think  this  is  a place 
I would  have  liked  to  be  even  if  I hadn’t 
been  here."  — DB 
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FALSEHOODS,  FANTASY 
AND  FRAUD:  SCIENCE 
MYTHOLOGY  101 

Professor  of  physics  Robert 
Park  remembers  the  day  two 
research  scientists  from  the 
University  of  Utah  announced 
that  they  had  discovered  a 
method  of  producing  fusion  in 
a tube.  Purely  by  coincidence, 
the  announcement  was  made 
just  hours  before  the  Exxon 
Valdez  oil  spill  in  Alaska. 

“Suddenly,  the  prospect  of 
unlimited  energy  without  the 
need  for  oil,  carbon  dioxide 
and  subsequent  pollution  was 
very  appealing,”  says  Park. 

Unfortunately,  this  vision 
was  never  to  be  realized;  the 
results  of  the  scientists’  experi- 
ments were  later  proved 
invalid.  But  they  continued  to 
staunchly  support  their  theo- 
ries, even  suing  an  Italian 
newspaper  that  called  them 
“scientific  frauds.”  They  sim- 
ply couldn't  bring  themselves 
to  publicly  admit  their  failure. 

This  sad  tale  of  science 
gone  awry  is  just  one  of  many 
true  stories  cited  in  Park’s  new 
book,  Voodoo  Science:  The  Road 
from  Foolishness  to  Fraud 
(Oxford  University  Press, 
2000).  In  debunking  some  of 
science’s  most  notorious 
myths,  Park  draws  on  his  per- 
sonal experiences  testifying  to 
the  truth  of  researchers’  claims 
in  court,  on  television  and 
before  Congress. 

"I  was  shocked,”  he  says, 

“to  discover  how  much  misin- 
formation about  science  was 
out  there,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  public  was  misled.” 

Park’s  book  focuses  on  four 


from  time  to  1 1 111  6 


1962 

Three  residents  of  Anne 
Arundel  Hall  take  a break 
from  studying  to  catch  the 
rays  behind  their  dorm  on 
one  of  the  first  warm  days  of 
spring.  Back  then,  students 
guiltlessly  applied  baby  oil 
instead  of  sunblock  because 
no  one  knew  about  the  risk 
of  skin  cancer. 


1987 

A thrill-seeker  finds  a new 
use  for  the  Jimenez  Hall 
steps:  skateboard  jumping. 
This  rollerskate-derived  vehi 
cle  made  getting  around 
campus  easier  for  many  stu- 
dents. 


1973 

Students  play  frisbee  on 
McKeldin  Mall.  The  laid-back 
sport  became  a popular  way 
to  relax  after  class  on  warm 
days. 


categories  of  scientific  shame: 
pathological,  where  scientists 
fool  themselves  with  wishful 
thinking;  "junk”  science, 
where  “expert”  witnesses  in 
court  cases  deliberately  befud- 
dle judges  and  jurors  with 
enigmatic  scientific  terms; 
pseudo-science,  where  fantas- 
tical elements  like  UFOs, 
astrology  and  psychokinesis 
are  dressed  up  in  scientific  lan- 
guage and  symbols;  and  fraud- 
ulent science,  as  illustrated  by 
the  fusion-in-a-tube  tale. 

“All  scientists,  at 
some  point  in  their 
careers,  arrive  at  a fork 
in  the  road  when  they 
realize  that  the  claims 
they’ve  made  are  not 

Truths  be  told:  Two  fac- 
ulty books  explore  differ- 
ent sides  of  science. 


true,”  says  Park.  “They  could 
publicly  acknowledge  this  fact, 
but  very  often  they  go  into  a 
state  of  denial — and  at  the  end 
of  that  road  is  fraud.” 

Ultimately,  Park  would  like 
Voodoo  Science  to  create  a more 
informed  public.  “Scientists 
tend  to  bemoan  the  scientific 
illiteracy  of  the  public,"  he 
says,  “But  how  much  do  they 
want  the  public  to  know?” 


Park  wants  his  audience  to 
develop  more  of  what  he  calls  a 
“scientific  world  view.” 

“They  need  to  recognize 
that  we  do  live  in  an  orderly 
universe,  governed  by  natural 
laws,”  he  says.  “The  highest 
goal  of  a civilized  society  is  to 
understand  these  laws — it’s 
the  only  way  to  separate  the 
truth  from  fraud  and  foolish- 
ness. — BM 

THE  "WHY"  OF  THE  WEB 

It's  no  longer  headline  news 
when  a couple  meets  and 
marries  over  the  Internet,  or 
when  workgroups  with 
members  on  different  conti- 
nents tackle  projects  online. 
Yet  we  cannot  fully  under- 
stand the  Internet’s  role  in 
relationships,  education,  busi- 
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ness  or  communities  until  we 
learn  how  it  affects  human 
behavior. 

Patricia  Wallace,  executive 
director  of  the  Center  for 
Knowledge  and  Information 
Management  and  chief,  infor- 
mation strategies  in  the 
Robert  H.  Smith  School  of 
Business,  provides  insights 
about  this  behavior  in  her 
book.  The  Psychology  of  the 
Internet  (Cambridge  University 
Press,  1999)-  Wallace,  who 
has  a Ph.D.  in  psychology,  was 
inspired  to  write  the  book 
when,  she  says,  “It  became 
clear  that  the  environment 
itself  was  affecting  the  way 
people  behaved  when  they 
used  it  for  human  interac- 
tion.’’ Her  goal  is  to  systemat- 
ically explore  online  behavior, 
drawing  on  classic  and  con- 
temporary research  in  psychol- 
ogy, information  science,  com- 
munications, business  and 
many  other  fields. 

While  researching  the  book, 
Wallace  observed  considerable 
human  kindness  in  discussion 
forums,  listservs,  chat  rooms 
and  online  support  groups: 
“The  Internet  has  a long  histo- 
ry of  volunteerism  and  altru- 
ism,’’ she  says.  However,  the 
characteristics  of  the  Web  that 
promote  this  kindness  can  also 
lead  to  more  troubling  behav- 
ior. “There’s  the  perception  of 
anonymity  and  physical  dis- 
tance,” she  says.  “People  may 
ignore  the  consequences  of 
their  actions  and  say  things 
they  might  never  say  in  a face- 
to-face  encounter.” 

Friendships,  romances  and 
business  relationships  can 
flourish  on  the  Internet 


maryland  live 


One  thing's  for  sure:  Before  my  tour 
of  the  new  Clarice  Smith  Performing 
Arts  Center  at  Maryland,  I had 
never  worn  a hard  hat.  After  it  was 
over,  I didn’t  want  to  give  it  back! 


4.26.00  Donning  a hard  hat  wasn't  the 
only  criteria  for  the  tour:  We  were  told  to  wear 
jeans  and  heavy  boots.  There  would  definitely 
be  mud  and  possibly  nails  and  other  objects 
that  could  penetrate  our  shoes.  Absolutely  no 
high  heels  allowed. 

We  gathered  around  the  trunk  of  our  guide’s 
car  outside  the  center’s  construction  site  near 
Byrd  Stadium.  Five  of  us  newbies  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  were  lucky  enough  to  get  a tour 
of  the  new  performing  arts  village  destined  to 
be  a cultural  hub  for  the  university  community, 
Prince  George’s  County  and  the  region.  More 
than  200  faculty  and  staff  and  5,000  students 
from  the  School  of  Music,  and  departments  of 
theatre  and  dance  will  call  it  home. 

With  some  trepidation  I began  the  trek  to 
the  main  entrance,  mindful  of  the  large  bodies 
of  water  that  were  everywhere.  Too  deep  or  too 


muddy?  Hard  to  tell.  Onward!  Soon  we  were 
walking  on  long  boards  across  wide  ditches. 

As  we  approached  the  entrance,  I saw  that 
it  was  covered  by  two  huge  plywood  pieces, 
secured  with  a locked  padlock.  They  looked 
oddly  funny  because  a beautiful  brick  facade 
surrounded  them. 

Our  guide  pulled  the  doors  open  for  us 
revealing  a huge  entrance  hall — the  Grand 
Pavilion — with  its  staircase  sweeping  grandly 
up  and  around  to  the  right.  What  I saw  was 
scaffolding,  cement  slabs  and  steel.  What  I felt 
was  the  overwhelming  sense  of  space  and 
grandeur  to  come. 

We  walked  toward  was  what  would  be  the 
Performing  Arts  Library  (23,000  square  feet, 
our  guide  tells  us).  One  of  the  first  things  I 
notice  is  how  high  the  ceilings  are.  Skylights 
at  the  very  top  provide  a strong  sense  of  space, 
light  and  a connection  to  the  outside. 

We’re  told  the  new  library  will  have  a state 
of  the  art  digital  audio  distribution  system: 
Want  to  listen  to  a concert  from  10  years  ago 
or  a piano  sonata  performed  last  night?  You’ll 
be  able  to  hear  it  reproduced  almost  as  if  you 
were  seated  in  the  concert  hall  where  it  was 
originally  performed.  There  will  also  be  a spe- 
cial collections  reading  room,  58  public  com- 
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puter  workstations  and  a seminar  room. 

Walking  through  what  seems  to  be  a 
labyrinth  of  concrete,  we  end  up  at  what  will 
become  the  Ina  and  Jack  Kay  Theatre  seating 
650  people.  One  can  almost  picture  the  seats 
filling  up  for  a performance  of  Hamlet  or  Any- 
thing Goes.  Behind  the  stage  I look  up  at  the 
framework  meant  to  hold  the  rows  and  rows  of 
colored  lights  and  scenes.  There’s  computerized 
scene-movement  equipment  alongside  the  tra- 
ditional scene  rigging  so  that  budding  theater 
managers  will  be  trained  to  work  in  any  theater 
in  the  world. 

Our  group  passes  by  huge  areas  with  signs 
reading  Scene  Shop,  Property  Shop,  and  Theatre 
Storage.  Again,  I have  a strong  sense  of  the  vast- 
ness of  this  space.  While  walking,  we  hear 
about  creative  ideas  for  the  studios:  jazz  in  the 
Studio  Theatre  with  Sunday  brunch;  daring  and 
innovative  plans  for  performance  art;  the  Dance 
Studio  that  converts  into  a 180-seat  theatre. 

Soon  we  have  wound  ourselves  around  a cir- 
cle of  sorts  to  find  the  Joseph  and  Alma 
Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall  that  will  seat  250 
guests.  Our  guide  says  there  will  be  perfor- 
mances in  this  hall  almost  every  day  of  the 
year.  I am  blown  away  by  all  this  information. 
I’m  pretty  sure  I must  be  walking  around  with 
my  mouth  hanging  open. 

We  walk  by  the  opera  rehearsal  area,  the 
orchestra  rehearsal  area,  oohing  and  ahhing  at 
the  incredible  height  of  the  rooms  and  the 
space,  imaging  the  orchestral  music  and  oper- 
atic arias  soon  to  come  pouring  out. 

Turning  another  corner,  we  find  a truly  awe- 
inspiring sight:  the  Concert  Hall.  Seating 
1,100,  it’s  the  largest  area  in  the  center  and 
boasts  an  air-handling  system  that  makes  no 
sound.  The  hall’s  walls  are  padded  so  thickly 
that  no  sounds  penetrate  from  within  or  with- 
out. A dramatic  pitched  ceiling  allows  the 

When  completed,  the  Performing  Arts  Library,  (left) 
will  offer  a light-filled  space  while  the  Ina  and  Jack  Kay 
Theatre  will  offer  an  intimate  setting  for  650  people. 


music  performed  with- 
in to  achieve  perfect 
balance.  Extra-wide 
doors  accommodate 
the  wheeling  in  and 
out  of  grand  pianos. 

And,  we  are  told  that 
the  world-famous  firm 
of  Kirkegaard  and 
Associates  provided 
the  comprehensive 
acoustics  design.  Their  client  list  includes  the 
Boston  Symphony  Hall,  Carnegie  Hall  and  the 
Lincoln  Center  for  Performing  Arts  (and  now, 
the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center  at 
Maryland). 

It  seems  as  if  every  detail  has  been  taken 
into  consideration.  But  we  haven’t  seen  every- 
thing yet.  There  are  30  classrooms,  100  faculty 
and  staff  offices,  and  50  practice  and  rehearsal 
rooms,  built  with  walls  that  are  insulated  on 
both  sides.  Two-inch  gaps  between  the  floors 
and  walls  prevent  sound  from  reverberating 
into  the  wall.  The  musician  next  door  won’t 
hear  a single  note  that  isn't  her  own. 

The  doors  in  this  area  are  made  of  cherry, 
meant  to  age  to  a golden  hue  over  the  years. 
Classroom  hallways  are  painted  lively  colors, 
unexpected  at  every  turn.  And  large  windows 
provide  light — so  much  light. 

An  hour  later,  we  are  outside  the  complex 
again.  Walking  back  to  my  office,  I am  filled 
with  such — what  can  I call  it — excitement,  I 
guess.  A sense  of  anticipation.  To  think  that  next 
year  all  the  brick,  mortar,  scaffolding  and  cement 
will  be  a definitive,  dynamic,  dazzling  perform- 
ing arts  center  here  at  Maryland.  That  will  be  a 
site  to  see.  (By  the  way,  I did  have  to  give  my  hat 
back.)  — Linda  Martin  78,  ALA.  '80 

Linda  Martin,  director  of  Internet  Communications 
in  U niversity  Publications,  is  doing  some  building 
of  her  own:  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Cen- 
ter at  Mary  land's  Web  site  ( wunv.  clancesmithcen- 
ter.umd.edu). 


despite — and  some- 
times because  of — 
the  lack  of  visual 
cues.  "Because  people 
are  not  cloaked  by 
physical  appear- 
ances,” says  Wallace, 
“they  are  getting  to 
know  each  other  from 
the  inside  out.  The 
impressions  they 
make  have  less  to  do 
with  physical  appear- 
ance than  with  their 
words.”  While  everyone  knows 
how  to  make  an  impression 
with  firm  handshakes  or  win- 
ning smiles,  says  Wallace,  few 
know  how  to  manage  their 
images  over  e-mail.  "Blunders 
and  misperceptions  are  very 
common,"  she  says. 

Wallace,  formerly  the  CIO 
at  University  of  Maryland 
University  College,  also 
researched  behavior  patterns 
in  online,  distance-education 
classrooms.  “In  a face-to-face 
classroom,  the  faculty  member 
and  the  extroverted,  articulate 
students  dominate  class  dis- 
cussions,” she  says.  “But  many 
shy  students  who  feel  uncom- 
fortable in  classrooms  find  it 
relaxing  to  speak  online, 
because  their  appearances  and 
accents  are  not  relevant.” 

With  The  Psychology  of  the 
Internet , Wallace  hopes  to  level 
the  media’s  imbalanced  repre- 
sentation of  the  Web.  "It’s 
considered  either  the  greatest 
invention  since  electricity  or 
the  worst  evil  known  to 
mankind,”  she  says.  “But  indi- 
viduals still  have  the  power  to 
influence  this  technology  in 
positive  ways.  It  is  still  very 
young.  — BM 
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A Time  to  Begin 


It  was  a cause  for  celebration  (bottom)  and  words  of 
wisdom  from  Kweisi  Mfume,  NAACP  president  (top 
right),  who  gave  the  commencement  address. 


Siddiqui,  who  will  be  attending  medical 
school  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  the  fall, 
encouraged  her  peers  to  realize  and  exercise  con- 
trol over  their  lives.  "The  manner  in  which  we 
live  day-to-day  is  a faithful  testament  to  our 
courage  and  convictions,  and  a legacy  for  the 
next  generation.  James  Adams  said  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  educations:  ‘One  that  teaches 
us  how  to  make  a living  and  one  that  teaches  us 
how  to  live.’  Maryland  has  done  both  for  us.” 
The  commencement  address  was  presented 
by  Kweisi  Mfume,  the  dynamic  president  of  the 
NAACP,  who  also  received  an  honorary  doctorate 
in  public  service.  “Some  of  you  are  graduating 
summa  cum  laude,  some  are  magna  cum  laude, 
and  many  of  you  are  graduating  ‘Thank  you, 
laude!”'  he  joked,  earning  appreciative  laughter 
and  cheers  from  the  audience.  His  speech,  how- 
ever, took  on  a serious  note  as  he  encouraged  the 
class  to  fight  against  the  “scourge  of  intolerance” 
that  continues  to  plague  the  country,  and  com- 
mended the  university’s  refusal  to  tolerate  the 
racially  motivated  hate  mail  sent  to  several  stu- 
dent leaders  in  the  fall  of  1999- 

"Truth  is  not  a polite  tap  on  the  shoulder,” 
said  Mfume.  “It  is  a howling  reproach.” 

He  implored  the  Class  of  2000  to  never  stop 
their  educational  process,  to  take  risks  and  to 
accept  failure.  “It’s  not  about  how  you  got  started 
in  life;  it’s  about  how  you  finish,"  he  concluded. 
"Procrastination  is  a thief  of  time;  there  can  be 
such  a thing  as  ‘too  late.”’ 

Honorary  degrees  in  public  service 
were  awarded  to  Mfume  and  James 
C.Y.  Soong,  Taiwan’s  first  and  only 
elected  provincial  governor  and  for- 
mer presidential  candidate.  Soong 
was  honored  for  his  promotion  of 
democracy  and  free  elections  in  his 
native  country. 

Time  will  always  bind  the  Class  of 
2000  to  their  days  at  Maryland:  The 
senior  gift  is  a clock  structure  to  be 
placed  outside  of  the  Stamp  Student 
Union.  — BM 


They  may  he  the  last 
graduates  of  the  20th 
century — or  the  first  of 
the  2 1 st.  But  either 
way,  the  Class  of 
2000  is  entering  an 
exciting  new  era. 


Balloons  bobbed,  cameras  flashed  and  parents 
cheered  as  graduates  gathered  in  Cole  Field 
House  to  celebrate  the  university’s  226th  Com- 
mencement on  May  25.  "I  would  say  ‘good  luck,’ 
but  a University  of  Maryland  graduate  doesn’t 
need  luck,”  said  David  Nevins,  a member  of  the 
University  System  of  Maryland  Board  of  Regents, 
as  he  addressed  the  enthusiastic  graduates. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  ceremony  was 
the  presentation  of  the  first  annual  University 
Medal  by  President  C.  D.  Mote,  Jr.,  to  the 
graduating  senior  who  best  exem- 
plifies academic  distinction, 
strength  of  character  and 
extracurricular  contributions  to 
the  campus  and  surrounding 
community.  Mona  H.  Siddiqui,  a 
double  major  in  physiology/neu- 
robiology  and  philosophy,  scored 
a double  whammy  by  receiving 
the  2000  University  Medal  and 
serving  as  the  student  speaker.  As 
she  accepted  her  award,  her  class- 
mates rose  to  their  feet  to  show 
their  respect  and  admiration. 
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TWO  NEW  DEANS  NAMED 

Thomas  Kunkel,  an  award- 
winning author,  former  top 
newspaper  and  magazine  editor 
and  a national  media  critic, 
became  dean  of  the  College  of 
Journalism  on  July  1,  2000. 
Nariman  Farvardin,  a widely 
respected  researcher  in  commu- 
nications and  information  theo- 
ry, who  is  currently  professor 
and  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  and  Computer  Engi- 
neering, will  become  dean  of 
the  A.  James  Clark  School  of 
Engineering  this  August. 

Kunkel  was  a top  editor  at 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  News  and 
Miami  Herald  before  joining 
the  university  in  1997  as  editor 
and  director  of  the  Project  on 
the  State  of  the  American 
Newspaper,  a landmark  series 
published  by  the  college-owned 
American  Journalism  Review. 

“This  is  an  incredible  privi- 
lege,” says  Kunkel,  44.  “Reese 
[Cleghorn,  former  dean]  has 
built  one  of  the  finest  journal- 
ism programs  in  the  nation, 
and  the  future  is  even  brighter. 
It's  a dream  assignment." 

"I  honestly  cannot  imagine 
a better  leader  to  take  over  as 
dean,"  says  Cleghorn.  “Tom  is 
an  extraordinary  journalist, 
scholar  and  person.  I have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  make  the 
College  of  Journalism  the  best 
in  the  country.” 

Kunkel  is  the  author  of 
Genius  in  Disguise,  the  Pulitzer- 
nominated  biography  of  leg- 
endary New  Yorker  editor 
Harold  Ross,  and  Letters  from 
the  Editor,  a compilation  of  and 
analysis  of  Ross  letters.  In 
1998,  he  published  Enormous 


Prayers:  A Journey  into  the 
Priesthood,  an  ethnographic 
portrait  of  28  Catholic  priests. 

In  addition,  two  books 
based  on  the  State  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  series  are  in 
progress.  The  State  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  will  be  a two- 
volume  annotated  anthology  of 
the  magazine  series  and  Dis- 
turbing News:  The  Troubled  State 
of  America's  Newspaper  Industry 
will  be  Kunkel’s  work  based  in 
part  on  the  series’  findings.  The 
$2  million  project  was  funded 
by  the  Pew  Charitable  Trusts 
through  its  Project  for  Excel- 
lence in  Journalism. 

Kunkel  last  year  was 
named  as  director  of  the  col- 
lege’s Knight  Center  for  Spe- 
cialized Journalism,  a program 
that  provides  intensified  train- 
ing to  working  journalists  on 
topics  ranging  from  the  econo- 
my to  the  legal  system. 

Kunkel  began  his  journal- 
ism career  as  a 1 6-year-old 
part-time  reporter  for  his 
hometown  paper,  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier.  He 
received  his  bachelor’s  degree 
in  the  humanities  in  1977  and 
a master’s  in  political  science 
in  1979,  both  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Evansville. 

He  served  at  the  Cincinnati 
Post  and  the  Miami  Herald 
before  becoming  the  youngest 
executive  editor  in  the  history 
of  Knight  Ridder  Newspapers 
when  he  was  named  to  lead 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer  in  1985,  at  age  29- 

In  1987  and  1988,  Kunkel 
helped  the  New  York  Times 
launch  its  national  edition 
before  taking  over  as  editor  and 
publisher  of  Arizona  Trend 


magazine.  In  1990  he  was 
named  deputy  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 

As  dean,  Kunkel  will  over- 
see a college  that  has  600 
undergraduates,  75  graduate 
students  and  a full-time  facul- 
ty of  20. 

In  announcing  the  appoint- 
ment of  Nariman  Farvardin  as 
dean  of  the  Clark  School  of 
Engineering,  Gregory  L.  Geof- 
froy,  senior  vice  president  and 
provost,  said:  “We  are  poised  to 
assume  a position  among  the 
very  top  engineering  schools  in 
the  country,  and  with  Nari- 
man’s leadership  I know  we  can 
make  this  happen.” 

The  Clark  School  is  cur- 


Thomas  Kunkel  (top)  assumes 
leadership  of  the  College  of  Jour- 
nalism on  July  1,  and  Nariman 
Farvardin  will  lead  the  Clark 
School  of  Engineering  beginning 
in  August. 


rently  ranked  17th  nationally 
among  graduate  engineering 
programs,  and  24th  among 
undergraduate  programs  by 
U.S.  News  & World  Report.  Far- 
vardin, who  came  to  Maryland 
in  1984,  has  led  the  Depart- 
ment of  Electrical  and  Com- 
puter Engineering  since  1994 
and  has  been  widely  praised 
for  his  accomplishments. 

“I  know  firsthand  what  an 
outstanding  school  this  is,  and 
how  much  more  it  will  be,” 
says  Farvardin,  who  has  been 
especially  successful  in  recruit- 
ing faculty  and  students  of 
academic  excellence  and  diver- 
sity. One  of  his  primary 
accomplishments  has  been 
establishment  of  the  Electrical 
and  Computer  Engineering 
Industrial  Affiliates  Program, 
a collaborative  effort  designed 
to  promote  relationships 
between  the  department  and 
industry,  which  has  brought  in 
substantial  funding  to  support 
new  facilities  and  expand 
scholarships  and  fellowships. 

Farvardin  earned  all  his 
degrees  through  the  Ph.D.  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. He  is  a Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineers  (IEEE), 
and  the  recipient  of  many 
honors,  including  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  Presi- 
dential Young  Investigator 
Award;  the  George  Corcoran 
Award  for  Outstanding  Con- 
tributions to  Electrical  Engi- 
neering Education;  and  most 
recently,  the  Invention  of  the 
Year  Award  (Information  Sci- 
ences), from  the  University  of 
Maryland.  — DB 
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This  solitary  figure  clinging  to  a 
portable  rock-climbing  wall  set  up  by 
the  Campus  Recreation  Center  had  a 
heady  view  on  Maryland  Day.  He  was 
but  one  of  nearly  40,000  alumni,  fac- 
ulty, current  and  prospective  stu- 
dents,  and  families  on-hand  to 
\ "Explore  Our  World"  on  Saturday, 

\ April  29.  Following  a week  of  fitful 
\ rain,  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  a 
\ day  that  featured  260  activities 
\ and  showcased  every  facet  of  the 
\ university.  Plans  are  already 
\ under  way  for  Maryland  Day 
\ 2001  next  April  28. 


arrest  rate  dramatically. 

Personnel  and  funding  con- 
straints may  not  allow  police 
to  follow  all  of  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  Maryland  study, 
but  other  aspects  of  the 
research — including  more 
training  to  street  officers  on 
securing  a homicide  scene — 
could,  and  should,  be  incorpo- 
rated into  police  academy 
training,  Wellford  says.  “A 
few  law  enforcement  agencies 
still  think  that  policing  is  an 
art  and  can’t  benefit  from  sci- 
ence,” he  says,  “but  we  have 
gotten  very  good  response  to 
our  findings  in  meetings  with 
police  and  other  criminal  jus- 
tice professionals.”  — TV 


HANDLING  HOMICIDES: 
GETTING  DOWN  TO  BASICS 

A recent  study  by  two  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  criminolo- 
gists determined  that  almost 
20  percent  more  police  homi- 
cide investigations  can  be 
“cleared”— meaning  an  arrest 
is  made  in  the  case — by 
improving  and  following  basic 
law  enforcement  policy  and 
practices.  The  study,  pub- 
lished in  the  National  Institute 
of Justice  Journal  (April  2000), 
is  one  of  the  few  that  examines 
specific  police  actions  associat- 
ed with  making  an  arrest  in 
murder  cases.  “We  think  our 
research  will  offer  police 
departments  a systematic 
approach  on  how  they  can 
improve  their  operations,”  says 
Charles  Wellford,  professor 
and  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Criminology  and  Criminal 
Justice.  Currently,  an  arrest  is 


made  in  about  69  percent  of 
homicide  cases  nationwide. 

Wellford,  working  with 
research  associate  James 
Cronin,  examined  798  homi- 
cides in  four  major  U.S.  cities 
during  a two-year  period.  The 
criminologists  identified  5 1 
major  factors  that  helped 
police  dear  cases.  Most 
notable  of  these  were  the 
immediate  actions  of  the  first 
patrol  officer  who  arrives  on 
the  scene:  how  lone  it  takes 


crime  scene  specialists;  and 
the  number  of  detectives 
assigned  to  the  case.  “I  don’t 
think  we  have  discovered 
things  that  police  don’t 
know,”  Wellford  says.  “I  think 
that  we  have  identified  things 
that  aren't  being  done.” 

The  study,  prepared  in  con- 
junction with  the  Justice 
Research  and  Statistics  Associ- 
ation in  Washington,  D.C., 
also  found  that  the  weapon 

used  in  the  crime  is 
important:  the  use 
of  a weapon  other 
than  a 
handgun 
improves 
the 


DRIVING  A GOOD  BARGAIN 
ON  CAR  REPAIR 

Michael  Borek,  an  M.B.A. 
candidate  in  the  Robert  H. 
Smith  School  of  Business, 
equates  running  a start-up 
with  riding  an  emotional 
roller  coaster:  “One  week 
everything  will  be  progressing 
fine,  and  the  next  everything 
will  be  going  wrong.  You’ve 
got  to  be  mentally  tough  and 
persistent  to  attempt  a start- 
up business.” 

The  persistence  of  Borek 
and  his  business  partner, 

Vivek  Vaid  (M.B.A.  00),  has 
paid  off  in  spades:  in  the  fall, 
the  two  entrepreneurs  were 
awarded  the  Governor’s  Tech- 
nology Showcase  Award  for 
their  business,  CompareRe- 
pair.com,  a Web  site  that 
allows  car  owners  to  com- 
parison shop  for  car  repair 
facilities.  The  award  recog- 
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nizes  the  best  student-run 
Internet  start-up  companies  in 
the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  idea  for  CompareRe- 
pair.com  came  to  Borek  from 
an  uncle  who  owns  a repair 
facility  in  New  Jersey.  “The 
idea  was  to  create  options  for 
car  owners  that  did  not  yet 
exist,”  he  says.  “We’ve  intro- 
duced competition  to  an  oth- 
erwise fairly  uncompetitive 
market;  the  facilities  compete 
for  consumer  business  in  a 
reverse  auction,  where  the  cus- 
tomer is  in  control."  Visitors 
in  need  of  car  maintenance  can 
select  the  shops  that  offer  the 
most  affordable  prices  and 
schedules  convenient  to  the 
customers’  needs.  In  turn, 
member  facilities  receive  assis- 
tance from  CompareRepair.com 
employees  in  obtaining  parts, 
processing  warranties,  and 
refreshing  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. 

Borek  has  received  much 
positive  feedback  from  both 
customers  and  repair  shops 
alike.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
facilities  indicated  that  they 
would  continue  their  affiliation 
with  CompateRepair.com, 
while  60  percent  of  surveyed 
car  owners  said  they  would  use 
the  site  again.  And  with 
$500,000  in  seed  funding 
from  investors,  it  appears  as  if 
the  start-up  is  on  a fast  track 
to  success,  despite  some  unex- 
pected detours  along  the  way. 

“The  key  to  starting  a com- 
pany is  being  able  to  sell  the 
idea,”  says  Borek.  “The  con- 
cept of  our  business  is  still  the 
same,  but  the  way  we  express 
it  has  changed  dramatically 
since  the  beginning."  — BM 


WORKING  MOMS,  REJOICE! 

The  images  are  enduring.  We 
watched  on  TV  as  June 
Cleaver  stayed  home  with  the 
Beav.  Perhaps  we  remember 
our  own  mothers  foregoing 
careers.  Today’s  mothers  con- 
sider these  images  as  they  jug- 
gle and  struggle  to  be  both 
mothers  and  employees. 

Sociologist  Suzanne  M. 
Bianchi  says  employed  mod- 
ern mommies  can  nix  the 
quality-time  guilt.  Bianchi’s 
research  shows  employment  of 
mothers  outside  the  home  has 
not  decreased  the  time  they 
spend  with  their  children. 
Mothers  spent  an  average  of 
5.6  hours  per  day  with  their 
children  in 
1965  and  5.8 
hours  in 
1998. 

This  is 
contrary  to 
the  common 
worry  chil- 
dren have 
been  shortchanged  by  the  shift 
of  mothers  out  of  the  home 
into  the  workforce.  In  a presi- 
dential address  to  the  Popula- 
tion Association  of  America’s 
annual  meeting  in  March, 
Bianchi  offered  reasons  for  this 
phenomenon. 

First,  mothers  today  are 
better  educated  than  their  pre- 
decessors, and  more  highly 
educated  women  tend  to 
spend  more  time  interacting 
with  their  children.  With 
fewer  children,  modern  moth- 
ers probably  spend  more  per- 
sonal time  with  each  child. 

Third,  employed  mothers 
make  adjustments  to  protect 


their  time  with  their  children. 
According  to  Bianchi’s  data, 
employed  mothers  compared 
with  nonemployed  mothers  do 
six  fewer  hours  of  housework 
each  week;  report  five  to  six 
fewer  hours  of  sleep;  and  have 
12  fewer  hours  of  free  time. 

Children  are  spending  more 
time  away  from  home,  and  at 
earlier  ages.  Enrollment  rates 
in  preschool  and  camp  among 
children  ages  three  to  five 
whose  mothers  work  increased 
from  eight  to  52  percent 
between  1967  and  1998.  The 
enrollment  rate  of  children  of 
non  working  mothers  also 
leaped,  from  five  to  44  percent. 

Last,  women’s  increased 
role  as  breadwinners  is  alter- 
ing men's 
domestic  roles. 
Dads  are  more 
involved  in 
family  life 
than  Ward 
Cleaver  and 
fathers  of  pre- 
vious genera- 
tions. In  1965,  married  fathers 
reported  spending  2.7  waking 
hours  per  day  with  their  chil- 
dren compared  with  almost 
four  hours  a day  in  1998. 

“Our  culture  almost 
demands  that  we  look  back  to 
the  ’50s  and  ’60s  as  halcyon 
days  when  moms  were  at 
home  and  a constant  presence 
in  their  children’s  lives,”  says 
Bianchi.  “This  research  shows 
that  modern  employed  moms 
value  time  with  their  children 
just  as  much  as  moms  from  25 
years  ago;  therefore,  they  make 
lifestyle  adjustments  to  main- 
tain quality  interaction  with 
their  children."  — JR 


Keep  on  Trucking.  A team  of 
engineering  students  from  Mary- 
land took  first  place  honors  in  the 
two-week  FutureTruck  competition 
in  Arizona  this  June.  Focusing  on 
Fuel  efficiency,  Maryland's  hybrid 
ethanol/electric  powered  Chevy 
Suburban  with  a hand-crafted  alu- 
minum frame  beat  entries  from  14 
other  top  engineering  schools 
including  Georgia  Tech,  UC-Davis 
and  Virginia  Tech. 

Applause,  Please.  The  2000  Flelen 
Flayes  Awards  for  Excellence  in  Pro- 
fessional Theatre  go  to  College  of 
Arts  and  Humanities  faculty  mem- 
bers Daniel  Conway  (Theatre),  Out- 
standing Set  Design,  Resident  Pro- 
duction for  Ambrosio,  Rep  Stage; 
Helen  Q.  Huang  (Theatre), Outstand- 
ing Costume  Design,  Resident  Pro- 
duction for  Indian  Ink,  Studio  The- 
atre; and  Kevin  Campell  (Dance), 
Outstanding  Musical  Direction,  Res- 
ident Company  for  The  Dark  Kala- 
mazoo, Woolly  Mammoth  Theatre 
Company. 


Doctor,  Doctor.  Avis  Jones- 
DeWeever  and  her  husband,  Guy 
DeWeever,  both  earned  Ph.D. 
degrees  this  May  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Government  and  Politics. 
Avis'  dissertation  assessed  post- 
affirmative action  strategies  of 
three  universities;  Guy's  examined 
the  influence  of  black  state  legisla- 
tors on  welfare  reform  implemen- 
tation. This  fall,  the  couple  will 
share  a professional  path  at  the 
University  of  Richmond:  Avis 
teaching  courses  on  public  policy, 
research  methods,  and  race,  class 
and  gender;  Guy  conducting  post- 
doctoral research  and  heading  an 
internship  program  for  the  Virginia 
state  legislature. 
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For  Grandpa  McCafferty,  radio  was  a way  of  con- 
necting with  those  boxing  matches  broadcast 
from  Madison  Square  Garden  on  Friday  nights, 
where  fighters  named  Jersey  Joe  Walcott  or 
Sugar  Ray  Robinson  duked  it  out.  Grandma  was 
content,  as  was  I when  I visited,  to  hear  the  lat- 
est episode  of  “Fibber  Magee  and  Molly,”  ema- 
nating from  a grand  RCA  Victor  floor  console. 

We  were  the  last  on  our  block  to  own  a televi- 
sion and,  even  then,  it  was  acquired  by  some- 
what unusual  circumstances.  We  paid  for  it 
through  a meter  attached  to  the  back  of  the  set 
in  which  quarters  were  deposited  (one  quarter 
netted  one  hour  of  viewing  pleasure).  Frantic 
searches  for  more  coins  would  ensue  as  the 
screen — invariably — went  dark  just  before 


knowing  the  ending  of  the  latest  “Playhouse  90” 
drama.  Unlike  television,  in  our  house  radio  was 
dependable. 

My  mother's  radio  tale  from  her  Depression- 
era  childhood  was  always  certain  to  bring  a 
laugh.  As  a participant  in  a local  talent  show,  she 
would  recount  tap  dancing  on  the  radio  for  an 
unseen  audience.  Perhaps  not  all  that  strange. 

While  researching  this  piece,  I came  upon  men- 
tion of  a story  in  the  New  York  Times  on  Feb.  3, 

1924,  announcing  that  some  20  radio  stations 
were  broadcasting  weekly  dance  lessons.  The 
instructor  was  quoted  as  saying,  "This  method  of 
teaching  has  one  advantage  in  that  nobody  can 
laugh  at  you  when  you  stumble.” 

That  sense  of  invisibility  is  radio  V. 

a^Or 
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here’s  nothing  more  vivid  than  your  own  imagina- 
tion,” says  Sue  Kopen  ’76.  The  former  radio  news 
anchor  and  reporter  at  WBAL  News  in  Baltimore  is 
now  the  director  of  Broadcast  News  in  the  College  of 
Journalism.  “Ideally,  radio  gives  you  that  chance  to 
draw  your  own  pictures  and  there’s  nothing  like  it  as 
far  as  I’m  concerned.  In  radio,  if  you  use  proper  sound,  you  are 
put  in  that  location.  That’s  the  fun  of  radio;  that's  the  art.” 

Now,  however,  Kopen  is  focusing  her  attention  on  using  the 
university’s  cable  outlet,  UMTV,  to  give  students  the  experience 
they  will  need  in  tomorrow’s  media  market.  She’s  teaching  the 
first  course  required  of  broadcast  majors  and  “Advanced  Television 
Reporting  and  Production,”  in  which  the  students  have  to  pro- 
duce two-minute  news  segments  that  will  air  throughout  the  day. 


FRO^  F|RE^|[7E  TO  MfiRTiflN  INVASION? 

In  this  election  year,  Kopen  suggests  an  experiment.  The  next 
time  there’s  a presidential  debate,  don’t  watch  it;  instead,  listen 
to  it.  “Radio  is  a whole  different  ballgame.  You  don’t  have  to  be 
bothered  about  the  makeup,  the  sweats,  the  body  language.  You 
can  truly  focus  on  the  content.  And,  you’ll  realize  how  little  con- 
tent there  is.” 

President  Clinton  airs  a weekly  radio  address,  but  who  is 
listening?  That  wasn’t  the  case  when  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  used  the  power  of  the  radio  to  deliver  his  series  of 
“Fireside  Chats,”  to  the  American  public.  Over  an  11-year  span, 
he  shared  with  listeners  the  nation’s  and  the  world’s  crises  and 
victories,  all  delivered  with  a calming  reassurance  that  we  would 
get  through  this,  together. 
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FDR’s  first  message,  on  the  banking 
crisis,  was  given  on  Sunday,  March  12, 

1933,  to  a nation  on  the  brink  of  the 
Great  Depression.  He  began  simply 
and  directly,  with  this  statement:  “I 
want  to  talk  for  a few  minutes  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  about 
banking — with  the  comparatively  few 
who  understand  the  mechanics  of 
banking  but  more  particularly  with 
the  overwhelming  majority  who  use 
banks  for  the  making  of  deposits  and 
the  drawing  of  checks."  It  is  estimated 
that  60  million  Americans  listened  to 
his  words. 

The  power  of  radio  took  an  unex- 
pected turn  five  years  later,  when 
Orson  Welles  and  his  Mercury  Theater 
of  the  Air  players,  presented  a Hal- 
loween eve  broadcast  on  Oct.  30, 

1938.  The  program  began  with  the 
announcer  stating  that  this  evening’s 
performance  would  be  an  adaptation  of 
H.G.  Wells’  science  fiction  novel  The 
War  of  the  Worlds , about  a Martian 
invasion  of  Earth. 

Orson  Welles,  regarded  as  a theatrical  genius,  employed  the 
techniques  that  radio  does  best.  His  adaptation  made  the  pro- 
gram sound  like  a news  broadcast  about  an  invasion  from  Mars. 
Using  sound  effects  and  actors  portraying  news  reporters,  he  cap- 
tured the  imagination  and  fears  of  the  listening  audience — 
enough  so  that  newspapers  reported  how  those  in  the  audience 
believed  it  to  be  a news  account  of  an  actual  invasion. 

Wrote  New  York  Tribune  columnist  Dorothy  Thompson  of 
Welles’  production:  “They  have  proved  that  a few  effective  voic- 
es, accompanied  by  sound  effects,  can  convince  masses  of  people 
of  a totally  unreasonable,  completely  fantastic  proposition  as  to 
create  a nationwide  panic.” 

So,  is  radio  a relic  of  the  past?  "In  the  conventional  form  that 
you  think  of  radio:  ‘Yes!”’  Kopen  pauses  for  emphasis.  “Is  that 
good  or  bad?  That  depends.  If  you’re  a radio  purist,  it’s  disheart- 
ening, but  all  things  change.  Certainly,  from  a news  stand- 
point...the  overall  product  is  greatly  limited  by  the  change  in 
radio.”  She’s  referring  to  the  narrowing  of  outlets  available,  the 
result  of  mega  mergers  and  the  demise,  in  1980,  of  required  pub- 
lic service  by  stations. 

“Programming  formats  remain  diverse  but  so  many  of  these 
stations  in  markets  like  Baltimore  and  Washington  are  owned  by 
one  or  two  companies.  You  can  own  multiple  stations  in  the  same 


market.  It’s  like  newspaper  ownership. 
How  different  an  editorial  voice  are  you 
going  to  find  where  one  or  two  companies 
dominate?  It’s  the  same  thing  with 
radio." 

Kopen  says  that  she  worked  at  one  of 
the  last  great  bastions  of  news — WBAL 
Radio.  "They’re  the  only  game  in  [Balti- 
more] for  radio  news.  That’s  it.  There’s 
nobody  else  doing  it.  The  other  stations 
may  do  some  headlines  or  pretend  to  do 
news,  but  frankly  they  don't  subscribe  to 
a news  service;  they  rewrite  strictly  out  of 
the  newspaper.  There’s  no  initiative  to  go 
out  and  get  a story.  There’s  no  digging, 
no  attempt  to  do  much  more  than  a cur- 
sory coverage  of  the  news.  WBAL  still 
takes  the  initiative  to  break  stories.” 
When  Kopen  started  in  broadcast 
news  in  1975  she  was  still  in  college — a 
senior — and  working  at  Metromedia- 
owned  WCBM.  “There  must  have  been 
seven,  eight,  nine  different  radio  reporters 
on  the  street,”  says  Kopen,  and  all  were 
competing  for  stories. 

“Washington  fares  only  slightly  better, 
with  WTOP  and  WMAL.  But,  again,  I remember  a time  when 
you  had  three  all-news  stations:  WTOP,  WRC  and  WAVA  in 
Virginia.  Each  doing  a little  different  take  on  it,  but  still,  consid- 
erable news."  Additionally,  she  recalls  that  most  of  the  music  sta- 
tions had  news  department  hustling  to  beat  the  competition. 

Now,  explains  Kopen,  that  role  has  been  usurped  by  news 
outlets  like  Metro  Networks  and  ShadowNews.  “Marketing 
themselves  as  a unique  commodity  for  any  particular  radio  sta- 
tion," says  Kopen, “sometimes  one  newsperson  does  the  news  on 
four  different  stations  in  a market.  They  may  use  a different 
name  on  each  of  those  stations.” 

These  news  services  rely  on  young  talent  who  sit  at  a desk  and 
rewrite  the  local  newspaper,  says  Kopen.  “On  a rare  occasion  they 
may  go  out  to  get  a couple  of  sound  bytes  on  something.  They 
have  no  wire  service  to  keep  up  with  what’s  going  on.  Sometimes 
they  join  partnerships  with  TV  stations  and  will  be  able  to  get 
scripts  from  them.  Many  times  they  don’t.  So  they  can’t  be  as 
current;  they  just  can’t.” 

Kopen  then  remembers  that  ShadowNews  and  MetroNet- 
works  are  now  one  and  the  same,  and  both  are  owned  by 
CBS/Infinity  Broadcasting.  “You  need  a scorecard  to  keep  up 
with  what’s  going  on.”  These  mergers  also  mean  a loss  of  entry- 
level  job,  she  laments. 
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pHH  f the  names  David  Brancaccio,  Bob  Edwards  and  Cokie 
Roberts  make  you  immediately  hear  voices — their  dis- 
tinctive ones — then  you,  too,  can  consider  yourself  a 
public  radio  news  junkie.  I admit  it:  A drive  to  and  from 
I College  Park  along  1-95  just  won't  cut  it  without  the 
I sounds  of  “Morning  Edition”  heading  in  or  “All  Things 
I Considered”  and  “Marketplace”  heading  home.  On  Satur- 
I days,  the  public  radio  line-up  of  voices  takes  an  irreverent 
| turn.  For  starters,  consider  those  “Car  Talk”  guys  or  PREs 
host  of  “Whad’Ya  Know,”  Michael  Feldman.  Garrison  Keillor  has 
been  telling  tales  for  25  years  of  the  folks  who  live  in  Lake 
Wobegon  on  his  longstanding  “A  Prairie  Home  Companion.” 
Radio  has  always  been  about  niche  programming,  says  Kopen. 
“You  carve  out  that  piece  and  you  win  that.  Public  radio  tends  to 
appeal  to  a better  educated,  higher  income  (not  necessarily  in 
every  case)  market.  It  is  not  an  age-specific  market,  such  as  you 
will  find  with  commercial  radio  stations.” 

Max  Cacas  ’77  is  another  Maryland  graduate  who  got  his  start 
at  WMUC.  After  many  years  at  National  Public  Radio,  Cacas  is 
currently  Web  page  writer  for  the  Freedom  Forum,  a nonparti- 
san, international  foundation  dedicated  to  free  press,  free  speech 
and  free  spirit  for  all  people.  Says  Cacas:  “When  the  Gingrich 
Congress  tried  to  cut  public  radio-TV  funding  altogether,  there 
was  a rather  strong  public  outcry  that  led  to  development  instead 
of  a more  stable  funding  formula  for  public  broadcasting,  in  gen- 
eral, and  an  actual  increase  in  yearly  funding  to  public  radio  and 
television.”  The  difference,  he  explains,  is  that  none  of  the  money 
goes  directly  to  the  public  radio  organizations.  Instead,  federal 
funds  go  to  the  individual  stations,  which  must  then  buy  their 
programming  and  run  their  stations  from  this  source,  supple- 
mented by  fundraising  drives. 

Kopen  says  radio  talk  shows  of  a conservative  bent  often  speak 
of  public  radio  stations  in  disparaging  terms.  “It  really  does  come 
down  to  your  politics.  Where  do  you  get  a balanced  picture?  I’m 
not  sure,  to  be  truthful.  You’ve  got  to  take  the  news  context  out 
of  the  programming  context.  News  presentation  should  remain 
above  that  fray  and  should  be  politically  neutral.” 

Kopen  suggests  a call  to  Jay  Kernis  ’74,  a former  classmate  at 
Maryland  who  is  now  a producer  for  CBS  News  “60  Minutes,” 
but  was  responsible  for  putting  “Morning  Edition”  on  the  air. 
Kopen  says  he’s  so  devoted  to  NPR  that  his  e-mail  address  at 
CBS  is  npr@cbsnews.com. 

Sure  enough,  it  is.  “When  I got  to  CBS  in  1987,”  says  Ker- 
nis— “remember  this  was  before  the  Internet — we  had  an  in- 
house  communication  system  and  I had  to  choose  three  initials. 
Mine  were  taken.  I had  just  been  a week  out  of  NPR  and  was  very 
loyal  to  it,  so  I thought,  why  don’t  I just  call  myself  ‘npr.”  Thir- 
teen years  later,  it  remains  his  moniker.  “I'm  still  very  devoted  to 


radio,"  says  Kernis,  who  is  equally  connected  to  his  alma  mater. 
Recently,  he  spoke  with  a group  of  College  Park  Scholars  enrolled 
in  the  new  “Media,  Society  and  Culture”  program  at  Maryland. 
Steve  Barkin,  program  director  and  associate  professor  of  journal- 
ism, took  the  20  students  to  New  York  to  see  firsthand  Kernis’ 
behind-the-scenes  work  at  CBS  News.  His  producing  credits 
include  “CBS  This  Morning,”  and  "Eye  to  Eye  with  Connie 
Chung”  (another  Maryland  graduate).  Kernis  also  produced 
“Smithsonian  Minutes,”  for  the  150th  anniversary  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution.  Four  years  ago,  he  joined  “60  Minutes,”  first  as 
Lesley  Stahl's  producer  and  now  as  a producer  for  Mike  Wallace. 


Kernis  got  an  even  earlier  start  in  broadcasting  than  Kopen. 
While  still  in  high  school,  he  began  working  at  WRVR,  a public 
radio  station  in  New  York.  “When  I graduated  Maryland,  I really 
didn't  have  the  ‘big  radio  voice’  but  I did  have  this  experience  at 
a public  radio  station.  So,  in  1974  I went  to  work  for  National 
Public  Radio.”  Beginning  in  the  on-air  promotions  department, 
he  soon  was  producing  a weekly  arts  magazine  called  “Voices  in 
the  Wind,”  which  led  to  his  role  in  creating  “Morning  Edition.” 
“It’s  a famous  NPR  story.  I was  the  senior  arts  producer — 
third  in  line — but  basically  the  creator  of  the  format.”  He  says 
that  two  producers  and  one  of  the  two  hosts  were  brought  in 
from  commercial  broadcasting  to  get  the  show  on  the  air.  “Ten 
days  before  air,  those  people  were  let  go.  Stations  had  listened  to 
the  pilots  and  it  didn’t  sound  like  a public  radio  show.  Then  I 
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was  chosen  to  recreate  the  show  as  we  had  designed  it,”  says  Ker- 
nis,  who  tapped  Bob  Edwards  as  host.  Edwards  was  known 
already  to  NPR  listeners  as  the  host  of  “All  Things  Considered." 
Before  leaving  NPR  Kernis  also  produced  “Weekend  Edition," 
with  Scott  Simon,  followed  by  developing  “Weekend  Edition 
Sunday,”  with  Susan  Stamberg. 

Kernis  is  more  sanguine  than  Kopen  about  the  future  of  pub- 
lic radio.  He  says  when  he  left  in  1987  there  were  about  200 
public  radio  stations.  Today,  more  than  600  public  radio  stations 
are  on  the  air.  “I  don't  worry  about  the  decrease  in  federal  fund- 
ing, because  the  audience  has  really  taken  up  the  cause,”  says 


Kernis.  “A  huge  national  audience,  plus  corporate  underwriters 
who  fully  realize  the  value  of  that  audience,  have  made  it  possible 
for  not  only  public  radio  to  survive,  but  to  thrive.  Public  radio  is 
very  responsive  to  the  needs  of  an  audience.  So  as  long  as  public 
radio  stations  manage  to  do  that,  public  radio  is  in  very  good 
shape.” 

5VPI7ENLy,  Whnr?  OIJ7  15  HEW  FUqHIN 

During  a recent  visit  to  a Baltimore  friend  who  is  retired  and 
living  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  I learned  that  he  keeps  tabs  on  his  favorite 
radio  station,  which  happens  to  be  WBAL,  via  his  computer.  His 
personal  favorites:  “The  Ron  Smith  Show”  and  Orioles  baseball. 

In  Baltimore,  they're  broadcast  on  the  AM  dial.  Kopen  explains 
that  an  individual  station  in  a given  marketplace  does  nothing 


but  use  its  tower  to  radiate  out  its  signal.  At  night,  because  of 
the  way  the  signal  changes,  a 50,000-watt  station  like  WBAL 
can  have  a range  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia  to  the  north  and  Bermuda 
to  the  south.  However,  once  radio  programming  is  placed  on  the 
Internet,  signal  strength  for  an  AM  station  becomes  meaningless. 
“It’s  there  for  the  taking,”  says  Kopen,  “no  matter  where  you  are 
in  the  world.” 

Doesn’t  this- world-wide  presence  mark  a resurgence  of  radio? 
Yes  and  no,  Kopen  explains.  The  difficulty  comes  in  measuring 
that  reach  quantitatively.  Commercial  radio  stations  are  depen- 
dent on  advertising  revenue.  For  now,  there  is  no  way  to  translate 
Internet  audiences  to  the  Arbitron  book  that  determines  the  rate 
advertisers  must  pay,  based  upon  the  number  of  listeners. 

Even  though  it  can’t  translate  into  ad  revenue  for  now,  radio 
stations  are  using  that  reach.  Kopen  mentions  her  former 
employer  as  an  example.  "A  station  like  ’BAL  puts  as  much 
emphasis  now  on  its  Internet  site  as  they  do  on  the  air  because 
you  can  bring  the  station  up  at  work  while  you're  on  your  PC.” 
The  future  of  Webcasting,  as  this  new  phenomenon  is  known, 
is  still  up  for  grabs.  Kopen  doesn’t  believe  that  existing  outlets 
will  opt  for  it  exclusively,  but  she  does  see  the  possibility  of  a 
new  breed  of  animal  existing  solely  on  the  Web.  “There  are  no 
limits  on  the  Web.  There’s  no  censorship  to  speak  of.  There’s  no 
accountability  for  what  you  put  on  the  air.  If  you’re  FCC- 
licensed,  it’s  a whole  different  matter.” 

Already,  abcnews.com  is  producing  shows  from  its  TV  side 
that  are  seen  exclusively  on  the  Web,  says  Kopen,  who  is  taking 
her  broadcast  journalism  students  to  the  Washington  bureau  to 
see  such  programming  in  action.  She  cautions  that,  at  the 
moment,  the  concept  lacks  sophistication. 

Kernis,  too,  doesn’t  deny  that  big  challenges  are  ahead  for  all 
of  radio,  perhaps  top  on  the  list  being  whether  the  need  exists  for 
single  radio  stations.  "The  answer  may  be  ’yes’  for  local  informa- 
tion and  news,  but  we’re  at  the  precipice  here.  We  are  at  the 
threshold  of  a grand  new  technology,  meaning  the  Internet,  and 
radio  signals  are  streaming  by  the  thousands.  So  if  you’re  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  want  to  listen  to  WAMU  or  WETA  you 
can  do  that,  but  you  can  also  listen  to  KCRW  in  Santa  Monica. 
And  that  is  going  to  be  the  next  big  challenge.” 

THE  HEXT  WHVE5 

"I  hate  to  put  it  this  way,  but  not  a lot  of  people  use  telegraphs 
anymore,”  says  Kernis.  "And  at  one  time  telegraphy  was  a mira- 
cle; it  was  almost  magic.  Well,  the  technology  changes  and  the 
message  has  to  change  accordingly.  So  the  message  is:  How  will 
radio  adapt  to  the  Internet  and  what  will  radio  stations  do?” 
Presently,  Kernis  says  public  radio  is  getting  into  direct  satel- 
lite broadcasting  and  the  Internet.  “But  it’s  not  going  to  be  easy, 
because  you  have  600  stations  that  are  worried  about  their  future." 
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He  sees  the  next  several  years  as  a time  of  creativity,  fighting 
and  sorting  out.  “What  it  will  come  down  to — and  this  is  what 
radio  does  best — is  who  will  inform  the  best,  who  will  entertain 
the  best,  who  will  validate  my  life  and  give  it  meaning.  That’s 
one  thing  radio  does  very  well.  You  can  tune  into  any  kind  of  sig- 
nal and  there  will  be  somebody  there  who  validates  your  life  or 
your  thoughts.  If  you  believe  in  very  conservative  ideas  and  listen 
to  the  radio,  there  is  someone  who  will  say  to  you:  Hey,  your 
thinking  is  right;  it’s  absolutely  right.’” 

Kernis  also  looks  at  what  it  will  mean  to  his  present  job  in 
television.  “You  sit  here  and  you  think,  well  people  have  wanted 
“60  Minutes”  for  33  years,  will  they  keep  wanting  it?  A certain 
generation  may  keep  wanting  it — God  hopes  they  keep  wanting 
it — but  you  may  have  a generation  that  wants  it  but  not  at  7 
o’clock  on  Sunday  evenings.  Now,  [with  the  Web}  you  can  have 
it  whenever  you  want  it.”  Suddenly,  the  picture  changes. 

“If  you  don’t  have  a mass  audience  and  you're  not  selling  that 


mass  audience  to  advertisers,  can  you  afford  to  do  this  kind  of 
show?”  asks  Kernis.  Maybe  this  show  and  others  will  have  to 
change  how  they  do  things  in  order  to  survive  the  different  mar- 
kets.” 

Kopen  sees  this  phenomenon  firsthand.  Her  broadcast  stu- 
dents don’t  think  of  radio  as  an  information  medium  even 
though  it  really  is.  “When  it  snows,  where  do  you  go  to  find  out 
if  school’s  canceled?  I rest  my  case,”  says  Kopen.  "A  few  may  go 
to  the  Internet,  but,  chances  are,  the  radio’s  on  at  5:30  in  the 
morning.” 

The  AM  side  ol  radio  has  long  been  devoted  to  news  and 
information.  FM,  which  had  been  almost  exclusively  music,  now 
includes  talk  radio  geared  to  a younger  demographic  audience. 
“The  theory,”  says  Kopen,”  is  the  younger  generation  doesn’t 
even  know  AM  exists.  So,  right  off  the  bat,  if  you  want  to  cap- 
ture a talk  audience  with  younger  demographics,  you  go  to  the 
FM  side,  which  is  the  one  place  they  do  turn.”  Nationally,  think 


o Sue  Kopen  ’76,  WMUC  remains  a part  of  her 
life,  even  though  the  last  time  she  did  an  on-air 
stint  was  in  1976.  “We  were  strictly  a carrier 
current,  which  means  if  you  had  your  braces  on 
and  were  in  the  right  location  on  a parking  lot,” 

you  might  catch  it.  There  were  transmitters  in 

the  dorms  through  which  the  signal  would  get  piped  into  the 
system,  plugged  into  the  electrical  outlet.  There  was  no  FM 
side  in  those  days,  but,  says  Kopen,  “We  were  pretty  damn 
good.  Most  of  our  people  were  professional — then  and  now. 
Some  of  the  people  who  were  my  mentors  are  still 
working  and  doing  it  well." 

She  ticks  off  a few  names,  from  her  era. 

Jay  Kernis  ’74,  currently  a producer  for 
CBS’s  “60  Minutes,”  Dennis  Dunlavey 
’74  and  Peter  Doherty  ’75,  both  senior 
producers  for  ABC  News  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Anne  Edwards  ’72,  who  has 
been  a longstanding  White  House 
public  information  officer  as  well  as 
a news  editor  at  CBS.  While  all  cut 
their  teeth  at  the  University  of 
Maryland’s  radio  station  and 


Gaining  an  FM  signal  was  a 
rallying  point  in  1975. 
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some  began  careers  in  radio,  today  they  are  all  connected  with 
TV  news.  Kopen  is  hard  pressed  to  think  of  anyone,  other  than 
herself,  still  doing  radio  news. 

Jay  Kernis  echoes  Kopen’s  fond  memories  of  Maryland,  and 
WMUC  in  particular,  where  he  was  program  director  his  junior 
and  senior  year.  Although  he  has  been  New  York-based  for 
the  past  13  years,  he  remains  in  touch  with  fellow  broad- 
casting  alumni,  some  of  whom  have  remained  in  radio. 

Kernis  says  classmate  Dave  Brown  ran  WWDC  for 
20  years  and  is  now  news  anchor  for  Shadow  Metro 


#- 
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Howard  Stern  or,  locally,  98  Rock’s  “The  Morning  Show”  with 
Bob  Lopez  75,  — yet  another  Maryland  alumnus — as  well  as 
Kirk  McEwen,  a former  student  at  Maryland. 

“You  have  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  journalism  student 
coming  in  today.  It’s  not  enough  to  be  just  a print  reporter,  or 
just  a broadcast  writer  or  a photographer,  or  online  editor.  You 
have  got  to  wrap  all  those  skills  together  now.  [Media  outlets 
today]  use  video,  they  use  audio.  You  have  to  learn  how  to  write 
tight.  To  a large  extent,  it’s  much  more  broadcast  style  than  it  is 
print  style.  But  good  journalism  remains  good  journalism 
regardless  of  the  form  it  takes.  Students  will  not  be  able  to  sur- 
vive if  they  come  in  here  with  tunnel  vision,”  says  Kopen.  She 
cautions  her  students  that  already  a number  of  big  papers  have 
their  reporters  debriefing  on-camera  for  a cable  outlet  or — in 
some  cases — they  have  to  shoot  a TV  story. 

Kopen  recalls  the  “Saturday  Night  Live”skit  with  A1  Franken 
out  in  the  desert  with  a satellite  dish  and  a telephone. "Well, 


we’re  there!” 

Still,  radio  is  the  medium  of  choice  for  many  of  us.  Consider 
this  scenario.  You’re  snaking  your  way  along  in  a major  traffic 
snarl  as  you  wait  to  cross  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge  and  the 
beach  that  beckons  beyond. 

The  saving  grace:  The  O’s  are  playing  at  home  and  you  are  lis- 
tening to  Jim  Hunter’s  vivid  play-by-play  description  of  yet 
another  Cal  Ripken  homer — the  Iron  Man’s  quest  for  baseball 
greatness  not  yet  over. 

Ever  notice  how  many  fans  in  the  stands  can  be  seen  with 
radios  tuned  to  the  game  even  though  they  are  witness  to  the 
action  firsthand?  Let’s  face  it;  listening  to  the  color  announcers 
for  the  Orioles  or  the  Yankees  give  fans  (or  foes)  the  chance  to 
conjure  images  that  ring  as  true  for  those  tuning  into  the  broad- 
cast as  those  in  the  upper  deck  of  Oriole  Park  at  Camden  Yards. 

Now,  if  only  they  could  get  the  smell  of  ballpark  franks  on 
those  radio  waves.  13^1 


station  is  much  too  white,’  and  I agreed."  Kernis  had  experience 
working  at  WRVR  in  New  York,  a fully  integrated,  diverse  radio 
station.  The  outcome  at  WMUC  was  programming  that  reflected 
the  African  American  students.  The  show  that  aired  in  1973  was 
called  “Yesternow”  says  Kernis,  speaking  with  pride  of  the  concept 
if  not  the  name.  Kernis  also  recalls  Anne  Edwards  who,  in  1971, 
was  the  first  woman  to  head  the  station  and  the  first  to  put  women 
on  the  air.  Soon  after,  WMUC  got  its  FM  license,  a process  begun 
by  Edwards,  and  plans  were  under  way  for  a new  radio  station. 

During  Kopen’s  and  Kernis’  time,  WMUC  was  housed  in  a 
temporary  building  that  was  shared  with  art  students.  “We  also 
designed  the  new  radio  station  that  we  thought  we  were  going  to 
get  to  work  in,”  says  Kernis,  of  the  station’s  current  home  in  the 
dining  hall.  “It’s  old  now,  but  it  was  brand  new  then,”  he  says  and 
reflected  the  new  programming  that  he  and  fellow  WMUC  alum- 
ni developed.  In  addition  to  the  African  American  voices,  there 
was  women’s  programming,  a half-hour  magazine  show,  Readers’ 
Theater  and  a Sunday  morning  religious  magazine.  Kernis  also 

created  “The  College  Quiz.” 

“If  you  said  go  back  and  do  it 
today,  I would  grab  our  years. 
We  did  a lot  of  experimen- 
tation and  did  a lot  more 
than  play  records.” 

— Dianne  Burch 
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Network  and  WTOP.  Mike  Collins  74,  spent  many  years  in 
commercial  radio  in  Charlotte  (WBT),  Va.,  and  is  now  is  on 
Charlotte’s  public  radio  station.  Kernis  recalls  that  Collins  was 
among  those  who  helped  build  WMUC. 

“By  the  time  I became  program  director  at  WMUC  I knew 
there  was  a lot  more  to  radio  than  playing  rock  ’n’  roll.  Before 
me,  WMUC  had  done  news  shows  and  sports  shows  but 
one  of  the  things  I did  was  to  put  in  a lot  of  special  pro- 
gramming,” says  Kernis. 
That  included  putting 
African  American  students 
on  the  air,  regularly. 

“Black  students 
came  to 
WMUC 
and  said: 


New  York  Times  reporter  Jayson  Blair  ’99 
knows  the  reality.  The  reality  is  what 
summons  him  from  sleep  on  a Sunday 
morning  and  sends  him  on  a futile  search 
for  a parking  spot  in  a crowded  Puerto 
Rican  neighborhood.  It  is  the  day  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  Pride  Parade,  and  on  that 
morning  an  old  woman  had  wandered 
out  of  her  apartment,  stabbed  a stranger 
in  the  back,  and  walked  away.  Blair  had 
been  asked  to  provide  background  infor- 
mation for  another  Times  writer. 

Reality  means  trying  to  convince 
neighbors  to  reveal  the  woman’s  name; 
the  Times  could  not  run  the  story  without 
it.  “None  of  my  cajoling  worked,”  says 
Blair,  “until  I saw  that  her  daughter  had 
returned  home.”  Blair  approached  the 
daughter  and  explained  his  intent:  He 
was  a reporter  trying  to  put  her  mother’s 
motivation  for  the  stabbing  in  the  right 
perspective.  The  daughter  revealed  to 
him  her  mother’s  schizophrenia,  and  the 


fact  that  the  city  had  cut  off  her  medica- 
tion because  she  had  not  completed  some 
crucial  paperwork. 

Reality  has  its  triumphs.  The  story 
turned  into  a lengthy,  detailed  piece  for 
the  Times,  and  Blair’s  name  appeared  as  a 
byline  along  with  the  writer  of  the  piece. 
“They  have  a strict  storyline  policy,” 

Blair  explains.  “You  can’t  have  a byline  if 
you’re  just  a contributor  to  a story — you 
have  to  be  the  author.  To  get  your  name 
added  to  an  article  you  haven’t  written  is 
a big  deal.” 

Aside  from  the  occasional  rewards, 
Blair’s  reality  as  a journalist  still  means 
irregular  hours,  no  true  weekends,  few 
holidays  and  a family  accustomed  to  see- 
ing less  and  less  of  him  at  home  in  Vir- 
ginia. This  is  the  life  most  journalists  will 
lead;  and  yet,  many  students  at  Maryland 
are  immersing  themselves  in  classes,  stu- 
dent publications,  internships  and  special 
programs  in  anticipation  of  this  future. 
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Natural  curiosity,  so  fatal  to  cats 
but  so  vital  to  reporters,  also  attracts 
inquiring  minds  to  journalism.  “I  was 
interested  in  the  ‘why’  of  everything,” 
says  Jayson  Blair.  “I  like  digging  for 
information.” 

today,  you'd  have  less  than  half  of  those  hands.  Today  the  reasons 
are  all  across  the  board;  you  have  people  interested  in  govern- 
ment, people  who  are  inquisitive,  people  who  love  to  write.” 

The  love  of  writing  holds  true  for  many  Maryland  journalism 
students,  some  of  whom  grew  up,  literally,  with  pen  or  pencil  in 
hand.  Erin  Medea  '00,  the  daughter  of  an  English  teacher, 
remembers  putting  together  a mini-newspaper  to  “sell"  to  her 
childhood  neighbors.  Graduate  student  David  Abrams  was  look- 
ing to  study  creative  nonfiction  when  an  acquaintance  suggested 
that  he  apply  to  the  College  of  Journalism.  Mara  Gottfried  ’01, 
editor  in  chief  of  the  Diamondback  student  newspaper,  told  stories 
even  before  she  could  write;  her  decision  to  be  a reporter  was 
clinched  on  a sixth-grade  class  trip  to  the  offices  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  Sentinel  in  Wisconsin.  "Something  clicked  in  my  head 
when  I saw  those  newsrooms,”  she  says. 

Natural  curiosity,  so  fatal  to  cats  but  so  vital  to  reporters,  also 
attracts  inquiring  minds  to  journalism.  “I  was  interested  in  the 
‘why’  of  everything,”  says  Jayson  Blair.  “I  like  digging  for  infor- 


The  Who,  Why  and 
How  of  Journalism 


Before  he  became  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  the  College  of  Journal- 
ism, John  Croft  ’00  spent  15 
years  as  an  engineer  with  NASA. 

He  was  well  paid,  admired,  and 
basically  miserable. 

“I  majored  in  aerospace  engi- 
neering at  Maryland  because  I 
loved  everything  to  do  with  fly- 
ing,” he  says.  "I  thought  I'd  care 
about  this  work.”  He  eventually 
found  that  he  did  not.  “I  was 
inactive;  I was  sitting  around, 
waiting  for  lightning  to  strike.” 

Croft  was  always  interested  in 
writing,  art  and  other  creative 
pursuits,  but  wasn’t  sure  how  to 
make  a living  that  way.  In  1996  he  perused  Maryland’s  course 
offerings  and  began  to  seriously  consider  journalism,  which  he 
refers  to  as  “the  engineering  of  art:  it’s  more  scientific  than  pure 
art,  because  it  applies  a set  of  rigid  principles  to  the  genre.” 

In  January  2000,  after  four  years  of  part-time  study,  Croft  quit 
NASA  to  work  full  time  at  Capital  News  Service,  the  cornerstone 
of  the  master’s  program  in  journalism;  CNS  has  bureaus  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Washington,  D.C.,  where  students  get  a 
taste  of  life  as  a daily  public  affairs  reporter.  Croft  received  his 
master’s  in  May,  and  hopes  to  combine  his  two  loves  by  writing 
for  an  aviation  publication.  “Eve  never  experienced  this  kind  of 
fulfillment  before,"  he  says. 

It  seems  that  most  journalism  students  today  are  guided  by 
their  own  desires  for  personal  and  professional  fulfillment  when 
choosing  majors.  They  don’t  have  a catastrophic,  riveting  news 
event  like  Watergate  to  influence  their  decisions,  as  did  Chris 
Callahan,  now  associate  dean  of  the  College  of  Journalism.  “I  was 
a child  of  Watergate,”  he  explains.  “It  was  a time  when  we  saw 
journalists  doing  the  ultimate  good:  keeping  an  eye  on  the  pow- 
ers that  be,  making  sure  that  they  were  doing  their  jobs  and 
exposing  them  when  they  weren’t.  It  was  romantic  in  many 
ways.” 

Callahan  remembers  an  anecdote  told  by  journalist  and  author 
Bob  Greene,  one  of  the  founders  of  Investigative  Reporters  and 
Editors  (IRE):  While  speaking  at  a college  seminar  in  the  1970s, 
he  asked  the  students,  “How  many  of  you  want  to  be  investiga- 
tive reporters?”  Virtually  everyone  in  the  room  raised  their 
hands.  “That  was  clearly  an  outgrowth  of  Watergate,”  says  Calla- 
han. “I  suspect  if  you  took  that  same  cross-section  of  students 
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mation.”  And  Adrianne  Flynn,  director  of  the  Annapolis  Capital 
News  Service  bureau,  admits:  “I  like  sticking  my  nose  in  other 
people’s  business.” 

While  their  reasons  for  choosing  journalism  are  widely  varied, 
students’  expectations  of  the  career  are  even  more  diverse.  Lee 
Thornton,  who  holds  the  Richard  Eaton  Chair  in  broadcast  jour- 
nalism, finds  that  many  broadcast  students — especially  fresh- 
men— have  a skewed  vision  of  what  their  futures  will  hold.  "I 
think  they  grow  up  watching  certain  figures  on  television  who 
have  become  larger  than  life,  and  are  paid  more  than  God,  and 
they  think  that’s  where  they’re  headed.  They  don't  stop  to  think 
about  how  hard  you  have  to  work  to  get  there.”  Thornton  visits 
journalism  orientation  classes  every  year  and  outlines  the 
demands  and  harsh  realities  of  the  broadcast  industry:  intense 
competition,  notoriously  low  salaries,  weekends  and  holidays 
weighed  down  with  work.  ‘‘That’s  when  e-mails  start  to  fly  from 
students  saying  things  like  ‘Lee  Thornton  has  destroyed  my 
hopes  for  a career  in  broadcast  journalism,”’  she  says.  But  Thorn- 
ton has  27  years  of  experience,  rising  through  the  ranks  from  a 
local  station  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  CBS  News  to  CNN,  and  she 
knows  the  business  like  a caring  but  truthful  friend. 

"The  sooner  students  get  a realistic  idea  of  what  it  is,  the  bet- 
ter they’ll  know  whether  they  will  fit  in  or  not,”  she  says.  "They 
need  to  be  prepared  by  way  of  sophistication  about  the  field,  not 
only  by  way  of  skills.” 

Those  skills  have  changed  considerably  from  60  years  ago, 
when  journalism  was  considered  a trade  rather  than  a profession. 
It  was  not  unusual  for  (male)  high  school  graduates  to  work  as 
apprentices  at  newspapers  and  work  their  way  up  to  editorial 
positions.  But  as  the  industry  expanded  and  editors  practiced 
selectivity,  more  college-educated  writers  were  attracted  to  the 
field;  there  was  a basic  knowledge  set  required  for  all  ambitious 
journalists. 

“In  the  most  fundamental  way,"  says  Chris  Callahan,  “journal- 
ists need  to  know  what  news  is,  how  to  collect  it  and  how  to  pre- 
sent the  information  in  an  interesting,  compelling  way."  But 
above  all  else,  he  says,  future  reporters  need  to  provide  concrete 
evidence  of  high-level  performance. 

"Editors  are  some  of  the  most  linear  people  you'll  ever  come 
across,”  he  says.  "They  want  to  know  what  you  can  do  for  them  if 
they  hire  you  this  afternoon.  If  you  have  to  go  out  and  cover  the 
police  beat  tonight,  how  will  you  perform?”  The  primary  measure 
of  this  performance,  he  says,  is  tangible  proof  of  past  experience: 
clips.  “The  people  with  the  best  clips  still  get  the  best  jobs.” 

Writing  ability  is  integral  to  broadcast  reporting  as  well,  says 
Lee  Thornton:  "You  have  to  be  able  to  write  to  pictures,  and  to 
write  in  a voice  that  people  can  understand.”  With  broadcast, 
however,  comes  a set  of  concerns  foreign  to  most  print  journal- 
ists. "You  have  to  be  able  to  go  in  front  of  the  camera  and  present 


news  with  poise,  composure  and  a clear  voice,”  says  Thornton, 
who  sees  more  emphasis  now  than  ever  on  performance;  technol- 
ogy allows  reporters  to  be  broadcast  anywhere  in  the  world.  "I 
tell  my  students,  ‘If  you’re  terrified  of  that  live  aspect,  then  it’s 
unlikely  you'll  want  to  pursue  this.  It’s  such  a public  thing;  peo- 
ple in  print  can  hide  behind  a byline  for  years,  but  in  broadcast 
you're  out  there  from  day  one  with  everything — your  looks,  your 
intelligence — on  display,  and  therefore  attackable.” 

As  terrifying  as  this  seems,  print  journalists  also  have  their 
share  of  knee-quaking  encounters,  especially  when  they  are  strug- 
gling to  overcome  lifelong  shyness.  “When  I first  decided  to 
major  in  journalism,  I worried  that  I might  not  be  bold  enough 
to  do  it,”  says  Jamie  Skinner  00.  “I  have  learned,  though,  that 
sometimes  a less  aggressive  manner  pays  off;  you  don't  always 
have  to  be  the  ‘eager-beaver’  type  of  reporter.”  Still,  she  believes 
there  needs  to  be  classes  in  assertiveness.  Evidently,  one  of  her 
former  professors  agrees  with  her;  he  once  tossed  his  students  out 
of  their  newswriting  class  at  7:30  p.m.  and  told  them  to  find  a 
story  on  campus  in  20  minutes.  "It  was  bizarre,  but  it  was  a good 
thing  for  us  to  do,  says  Skinner,  who  found  some  perplexed 
passersby  willing  to  talk  about  both  safety  issues  and  financial 
aid.  "We  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  in  real  life,  and  we  ll  take  it  a 
lot  more  seriously  when  our  rent  checks  depend  on  our  stories." 

As  a fledgling  professional  reporter,  Steve  Crane  ’81,  who  now 
heads  the  Washington,  D.C.,  Capital  News  Service  bureau,  also 
classified  himself  as  shy:  "I  had  trouble  picking  up  the  phone  and 
talking  to  strangers,  asking  them  questions  that  may  not  have 
been  comfortable  for  them  to  answer.”  His  college  internships 
helped  prepare  him  for  this  inevitability;  he  was  forced  to  attend 
local  city  council  meetings  and  approach  council  members  after- 
wards to  get  their  opinions  on  the  sessions.  “You  get  used  to  it 
eventually,”  he  says.  Some  classes  do  discuss  interviewing  tech- 
niques, such  as  how  to  coax  reluctant  subjects  out  of  their  shells 
and  whether  to  use  a pad  and  pen  or  a tape  recorder,  but  no 
amount  of  lecturing,  says  Crane,  quite  prepares  journalists  for  the 
first  time  doors  are  slammed  in  their  faces,  or  phone  calls  are 
abruptly  cut  short  with  a definitive  click.  “But  you  have  to  keep 
going  back  to  ask  questions,”  he  says.  Courage  can’t  be  taught, 
but  it  can  be  learned — usually  by  simply  doing  the  work,  at  an 
internship,  a student  publication  or  a simulated  newsroom. 

Behind  the  News: 

Inside  Capital  News  Service 

It’s  a quiet  day  in  Suite  950  of  the  National  Press  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  graduate  student  Sandy  Alexander 
watches  C-SPAN  as  Congress  votes  on  a bill  that  would  increase 
the  minimum  wage.  This  isn't  her  usual  beat,  but  unfortunately, 
nothing’s  happening  in  health  today. 
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Each  of  the  six  students  in  the  Washington  bureau  follows  a 
different  legislative  beat:  and  a congressional  delegate.  Two 
months  into  the  spring  semester,  they’re  at  a slightly  discourag- 
ing midpoint:  No  new  bills  are  being  introduced,  and  they  are 
waiting  anxiously  to  be  evaluated  by  their  directors.  The  high 
point  of  March  was  Super  Tuesday,  when  the  reporters  were  sent 
to  local  papers  to  assist  with  campaign  coverage.  Sandy  Alexan- 
der and  Erin  Medea  even  got  to  attend  victory  parties  for  county 
delegates;  Alexander  enjoyed  a live  band,  while  Medea  sampled 
an  unremarkable  deli  spread. 

The  10-year-old  Capital  News  Service  is  like  bungee-jumping 
for  journalists;  they’re  hurtling  towards  reality,  but  the  collegiate 
rope  keeps  them  tethered  to  the  protective  world  of  classes  and 
dorms  and  dining  halls.  Still,  the  directors,  Steve  Crane  (Wash- 
ington) and  Adrianne  Flynn  (Annapolis),  try  to  create  as  much  of 
a professional  newsroom  environment  as  they  can — except  that 
"instead  of  a seven-day-a-week  operation,  we  work  four  days  a 
week,  six  months  a year,  and  our  reporters  turn  over  every  three 
months.” 

The  student  reporters  arrive  by  9:30  a.m.  with  an  understand- 
ing of  what’s  happening  on  their  beats  that  day.  Throughout  the 
day  they  must  be  constantly  chasing  stories  or  pitching  ideas  to 
their  editors.  They  usually  hand  in  their  stories  between  3:30  and 
4 p.m.  to  be  edited;  deadline  for  final  drafts  is  anywhere  between 
6 and  8 p.m.  The  bureaus  operate  as  a wire  service,  and  their  sto- 
ries are  distributed  to  the  Washington  Post,  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
community  newspapers. 

“Before  they  apply  to  the  program,  students  know  that  they’ll 
be  working  in  a somewhat  professional  journalistic  capacity,”  says 


Flynn.  "They  expect  it  to  be  rigorous,  but  they  have  no  idea  just 
how  rigorous  until  they  get  here.”  Her  Annapolis-based  students 
are  always  shocked,  she  says,  at  the  amount  of  work  laid  at  their 
feet  during  the  spring  General  Assembly  sessions. 

Mainly,  Flynn  believes  that  the  students  appreciate  how 
closely  the  program  parallels  real  life.  “It  makes  them  feel  that 
they  can  handle  their  first  job,”  she  says.  "They’re  knocked  off 
their  feet  by  their  own  confidence.”  Erin  Medea  echoes  these  sen- 
timents: "I  recognize  the  amazing  opportunity  I have;  to  be  this 
young  and  to  report  on  Congress  and  national  affairs." 

But  just  like  reality,  there  are  hardships  to  be  borne.  The 
hours  are  uncertain;  on  particularly  newsworthy  days  reporters 
may  not  return  home  until  1 1 p.m.  The  pressure  of  balancing 
work,  classes  and  sleep  is  intense.  And  sometimes,  legislators  use 
their  positions  of  power  to  intimidate  the  students. 

"Politicians  are  difficult  to  interview  because  they  like  to  beat 
around  the  bush,”  says  Medea.  “They  don't  always  take  us  seri- 
ously, because  we’re  students.” 

Capital  News  Service  provides  valuable  and  vital  experience 
for  its  intrepid  journalists-in-traimng,  but  also  clarity.  “I  tell  stu- 
dents that  after  they  spend  a semester  here,  they  will  be  much 
clearer  in  their  career  goals,”  says  Chris  Callahan,  one  of  the  pro- 
gram’s founders.  "If  you  don’t  think  you  really  want  to  be  a jour- 
nalist and  you  don’t  have  the  passion  for  it,  then  it's  the  worst 
field  in  the  world  to  be  in.  The  pay  stinks,  the  hours  stink,  the 
lifestyle  stinks.  You  have  to  have  the  passion.”  Callahan  reports 
that  usually,  five  to  10  percent  of  the  reporters  will  decide  against 
a career  in  journalism  after  Capital  News  Service.  “And,”  says 
Callahan,  “they'll  be  saving  themselves  years  of  heartache.” 


The  10-year-old  Capital 
News  Service  is  like 

bungee-jumping 

for  journalists;  they’re 
hurtling  towards  reality, 
but  the  collegiate  rope 
keeps  them  tethered  to 
the  protective  world  of 
classes  and  dorms  and 
dining  halls. 
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Endless  Days,  Endless  Nights: 

The  Lives  of  Diamondback  Editors 


“If  you  don’t  think  you  really  want  to  be  a journalist  and 
you  don’t  have  the  passion  for  it,  then  it’s  the  worst  field 
in  the  world  to  be  in.  The  pay  stinks,  the  hours  stink,  the 
lifestyle  stinks.  You  have  to  have  the  passion.’’ 


Think  the  Capital  News  Service  hours  sound 
dismal?  To  the  editors  of  the  Diamondback , they 
would  seem  like  a gift  from  the  media  gods. 

Mara  Gottfried  and  Jayson  Blair,  former  edi- 
tors in  chief,  tell  tales  of  days  that  begin  early  in 
the  morning,  at  around  8 a.m.,  with  a quick 
stop  in  the  newsroom  before  class  to  tie  up  any 
loose  ends  from  the  previous  night's  work. 

Breaks  between  classes  are  also  spent  in  the 
newsroom,  planning  for  tomorrow’s  issue.  By 
3:30  p.m.,  the  section  editors  arrive;  between  4 
and  4:30,  the  copy  starts  filtering  in.  At  6 p.m. 
the  editors  gather  to  share  summaries  of  their 
section’s  articles,  and  discuss  what  page  would 
best  suit  which  story.  By  6:30,  everyone  is  edit- 
ing copy.  At  7,  they  are  planning  for  the  follow- 
ing day’s  issue.  By  9,  they  are  beginning  to  read 
print-outs  of  the  designed  pages  and  dealing 
with  any  late-breaking  news.  The  last  page 
prints  out  between  midnight  and  1 a.m.;  the 
editor  in  chief  stays  around  until  the  pages  are 
transmitted  to  the  printing  plant  at  2 a.m. 

Homework  is  completed  in  fits  and  starts 
between  editing.  Sleep  comes  in  crumbs.  Fridays  and  Saturdays 
are  cram  days  for  studying  and  papers,  because  there  is  no  Dia- 
mondback on  weekends.  Editing  the  student  newspaper  is  a seven 
day,  80-hour-a-week  job. 

“You  are  insane  by  the  end  of  the  night,”  says  Blair.  "You’re 
blind  to  everything.  You  need  to  rely  on  and  trust  the  people  you 
work  with." 

But  insanity  aside,  Blair  always  considered  it  an  honor  to 
work  for  the  Diamondback',  he  was  aware  of  the  paper’s  national 
reputation  for  excellence  long  before  he  decided  to  attend  Mary- 
land. “I  remember  when  I was  a freshman,”  he  says,  "by  the  end 
of  my  first  week,  I had  three  stories  on  the  front  page.  ” 

When  Mara  Gottfried  was  a freshman  (and  Blair  was  editor  in 
chief),  she  faced  her  greatest  challenge  as  a general  assignment 
reporter:  the  story  of  a fraternity  brother  who  had  died  suddenly 
of  a heart  condition.  Gottfried  was  in  the  Diamondback  newsroom 
when  the  bulletin  was  broadcast  over  the  police  scanner,  and  was 
immediately  sent  down  to  the  fraternity  house,  where  all  of  the 
brothers — who  still  did  not  know  that  their  friend  was  dead — 
were  gathered  outside.  "As  I watched  them  from  across  the 
street,"  Gottfried  recalls,  "I  was  keenly  aware  that  I knew  what 
they  didn’t."  She  will  never  forget  the  shock  and  dismay  that  col- 
lectively dawned  on  their  faces  when  the  police  broke  the  news.  ”1 


was  torn,”  she  says,  “because  on  one  hand  I was  a journalist  cover- 
ing a story,  but  on  the  other  hand  I was  just  a student  like  them.” 

Gottfried  would  go  on  to  cover  the  police  beat  her  sophomore 
year  and  eventually  worked  her  way  up  to  the  top  position;  today, 
she  values  not  only  the  rigorous  on-the-job  training  the  Diamond- 
back  delivers,  but  also  the  basic  skills  she’s  accumulated.  “I’ve 
learned  new  computer  programs,”  she  says,  “and  I’ve  picked  up 
editing  techniques  from  some  of  the  older  editors.  Now  I’ve  had 
the  opportunity  to  give  back  to  the  reporters  in  the  newsroom, 
and  to  teach  them  the  things  I’ve  been  taught."  She’s  proud  that 
she  was  able  to  use  her  leadership  position  to  "keep  the  lines  of 
communication  open” — even  on  three  hours’  sleep. 

Appearance  Isn’t  Everything: 

Breaking  into  Broadcast 

Like  many  broadcast  journalists  both  famous  and  undiscovered, 
Adam  Longo  ’00  worked  his  way  up  in  the  field,  from  tele- 
prompter operator  and  copy  boy,  to  weather  forecaster,  to  reporter 
and  anchor  for  “Maryland  Newsbreak,”  UMTV's  daily  news  spot. 

As  a reporter,  Longo,  a self-proclaimed  “political  junkie,”  has 
found  his  own  personal  heaven  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  interviewing 
state  legislators  and  “soaking  up  the  political  climate.  He’s  also 
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Appearance  factor 
aside,  there  are  many 
similarities  in  the 

hectic  lives  of 

newspaper  and  tele- 
vision reporters. 

Both  often  start  out 
in  small  markets 
with  meager  salaries. 
Both  must  be  on  call 
and  ready  to  cover 
breaking  news  as  it 
happens. 


had  the  opportunity  to  sample  roller  coasters  for  a feature  story; 
it  was  just  another  day  on  the  job.  And  once,  while  researching  a 
piece  on  students  and  their  pets,  he  discovered  a mini-zoo  inside 
a student’s  house,  teeming  with  dogs,  cats,  ferrets,  fish  and  even  a 
gecko. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  camera,  Longo  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  wearing  makeup  when  sitting  in  the  anchor’s  chair:  I 
was  initially  intimidated  by  it,  as  many  men  in  the  business 
were.  But  you  can’t  go  in  front  of  the  camera  without  it.”  And  he 
has  become  his  own  best  and  worst  critic,  examining  tapes  of 
himself  after  the  broadcast  and  lamenting  a foolish  facial  expres- 
sion or  an  odd  vocal  delivery.  “Every  time  I see  myself  on  televi- 
sion, I'm  my  own  worst  judge,”  he  says.  "But  I become  exponen- 
tially better  every  time  I go  on  the  air.” 

Like  Longo,  all  aspiring  broadcasters  in  the  College  of  Journal- 
ism cut  their  teeth  at  UMTV,  the  new  name  for  the  university’s 
Flagship  Channel.  Students  serve  in  every  capacity,  from  anchors 
to  roving  reporters  to  editors  and  writers  to  camera  and  audio 
board  operators.  The  control  room  is  identical  to  those  of  local  and 
national  news  programs:  “It’s  an  exact  duplicate  of  the  one  I 
worked  in  when  I was  senior  producer  of  the  “Jesse  Jackson  Show,” 
says  Lee  Thornton.  The  staff  receives  thorough  and  professional 
training  in  every  aspect  of  broadcast  news,  and  comes  away  with 
impressive  resumes  and  tapes  to  present  to  prospective  employers. 

Past  experience  is  crucial  to  future  success  in  broadcast, 
according  to  Mike  Dunston  ’93,  a reporter  and  anchor  for  Chan- 
nel 9 in  Washington,  D.C.  “The  business  is  about  what  you 
know  in  terms  of  experience,”  he  says.  “Employers  want  to  see 
what  your  tape  says  about  you,  if  you  present  yourself  well,  if 
your  voice  is  distracting  or  not,  and  if  you  can  tell  compelling 


stories  to  draw  the  viewers.” 

Appearance  factor  aside,  there  are  many  similarities  in  the 
hectic  lives  of  newspaper  and  television  reporters.  Both  often 
start  out  in  small  markets  with  meager  salaries.  Both  must  be  on 
call  and  ready  to  cover  breaking  news  as  it  happens.  Both  have 
their  own  kinds  of  deadlines;  Dunston  has  often  known  the  frus- 
tration of  trying  to  prepare  a 4 p.m.  broadcast  while  waiting  for  a 
necessary  source  to  return  his  calls.  And,  in  both  fields,  writing 
skills  are  required — although  the  nature  of  the  prose  differs. 

“Writing  for  television  is  more  conversational,  says  Dunston. 
It’s  about  connecting  what  the  viewers  say  with  what  they  hear  to 
bring  them  into  the  stories. 

Longo  holds  a part-time  writing  job  with  News  Channel  8 in 
Northern  Virginia,  and  is  learning  firsthand  the  value  of  brevity 
and  clarity  in  broadcast  news.  “You’ve  got  to  be  smooth,  solid  and 
to  the  point,”  he  says.  "If  I’ve  written  something  the  anchors 
aren't  comfortable  saying,  they’ll  tell  me  themselves.”  This,  Longo 
considers  another  unexpected  job  perk:  constructive  criticism. 

“It’s  very  important  to  have  your  peers  judge  your  tape  pack- 
age for  you,”  he  says.  “You’re  so  much  better  for  it  afterwards.” 
Longo  is  ready,  and  surprisingly  eager,  to  get  out  there  and  begin 
his  career  in  a small-town  station  with  even  smaller  pay;  there’s 
nowhere  to  go  but  up,  he  knows. 

At  the  End  of  the  Day. . . 

“Serial  rapists  make  me  crazy,”  says  Jayson  Blair. 

He  had  been  following  the  story  of  a man  charged  with  four 
rapes — three  of  them  12-year-old  girls — when  he  left  the  office 
of  the  New  York  Times  one  Friday  evening.  The  first  thing  he 
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noticed  was  a child’s  shoe,  white  with  black  trim,  lying  innocu- 
ously on  its  side  in  the  plaza  surrounding  the  building.  Blair 
regarded  the  abandoned  shoe  for  a moment,  then  raised  his  head 
to  see  its  twin  on  the  steps.  Then,  under  a sculpture,  he  noticed  a 
pair  of  child's  black  pants.  Had  this  been  a movie,  the  symphony 
of  imminent  danger  would  have  reached  its  crescendo. 

"It  wrenched  me,"  recalls  Blair,  who  called  the  police  with  his 
discovery.  No  crime  was  associated  with  the  lost  clothes,  but  the 
stress  of  the  serial  rapist  story  had  strained  Blair’s  perception  of  real- 
ity; he  found  reason  to  be  suspicious  of  the  most  mundane  things. 

But  Blair  can  match  every  harrowing  moment  of  his  career 
with  a memory  of  a long-savored  achievement.  Besides  the  story 


of  the  schizophrenic  woman  in  the  Puerto  Rican  neighborhood, 
there  was  the  time  when,  as  an  intern  for  the  Boston  Globe,  he 
wrote  an  article  about  an  unregistered  sex  offender  who  had 
molested  a boy  in  his  neighborhood;  through  it  Blair  indirectly 
helped  change  registration  laws  for  sex  offenders.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  there  is  still  light. 

“We,  as  journalists,  give  the  police  a voice  and  reveal  details 
and  information  that  most  people  might  never  hear  otherwise,” 
Blair  says.  “There  is  always  a positive  return.” 

For  now,  there  is  more  sleep  to  be  lost,  more  truth  to  be 
revealed,  and  more  frustration  and  satisfaction  for  Blair  to  experi- 
ence. The  life  of  a journalist  is  a never-ending  story.  E33H 


Online  Journalism:  Forget  (Almost)  Everything  You’ve  Learned 


Do  you  know  the  difference  between  “repurposing”  (taking 
content  from  an  old  medium  and  reformatting  it  for  a new 
one)  and  “shovelware"  (a  term  for  pasting  “old  media”  prod- 
ucts onto  a Web  site  without  substantial  change)?  Can  you 
write  in  short,  clean  sentences,  using  frequent  subheads  and 
lists?  Could  you  enhance  your  story  with  graphics?  Can  you 
evaluate  the  appropriateness  of  the  hyperlinks  you  add  to  your 
article?  And  will  you  be  able  to  deal  with  a deadline  of  “right 
this  minute”  instead  of,  for  instance,  “4  p.m?”  If  you  answered 
“yes”  to  any  of  these,  you  may  have  what  it  takes  to  be  an 
online  journalist. 

As  popular  as  this  medium  has  become  as 
a source  of  news  and  information,  it  is  still  in 
a transition  period,  according  to  Ph.D.  can- 
didate Donald  Brazeal,  the  founding  editor 
and  publisher  of  Digital  Ink,  a precursor  to 
washingtonpost.com.  “It’s  mostly  editing 
right  now,”  he  says,  “but  there  is  a growing 
number  of  Internet  news  reporters."  For  the 
moment,  however,  Brazeal  focuses  on  the 
editing  in  his  online  journalism  course, 
where  students  are  responsible  for  maintain- 
ing Maryland  NewsNet,  a Web-based  ver- 
sion of  the  Capital  News  Service. 

To  work  as  an  editor  for  a Web  site,  you 
must  have  a set  of  technical  skills  in  addition 
to  traditional  journalistic  aptitude,  according 
to  Chris  Callahan,  who  taught  Maryland’s  first  online  journal- 
ism class  in  1997.  "Newspaper  reporters  think  about  a limited 
number  of  things;  they  think  about  what  the  news  is  today, 
how  to  collect  information  for  that  news,  and  how  to  write  it. 


That  same  story  for  an  online  journalist  is  in  a multimedia 
environment,  so  they’re  really  thinking  out  of  the  box.  They 
have  the  words;  now  how  can  they  enhance  it?  They  can  use 
audio,  video  and  graphics  at  little  or  no  cost." 

Drew  Weaver  ’95,  a product  manager  for  AOL’s  Digital 
City,  Washington,  D.C.  edition,  finds  that  online  writing  is 
more  playful  than  newspaper  writing.  “There  are  so  many 
other  elements  besides  text  competing  for  a reader’s  atten- 
tion," he  says.  “In  a newspaper,  there  are  no  animated  things 
dancing  across  the  screen  to  draw  your  eyes  away  from  the 
story.” 

The  act  of  reporting  for  an  online  publica- 
tion is  similar  in  many  ways  to  newspaper 
reporting,  but  the  new  medium,  says  Calla- 
han, exacerbates  the  issues.  “For  a newspaper 
you  have  a hard  and  fast  deadline  you  can’t 
miss.  For  online,  your  deadline  is  as  fast  as  you 
can  get  the  story  done.  There’s  tension 
between  speed  and  accuracy;  you  want  to  get 
it  out  fast.” 

Weaver  sees  disadvantages  to  online  report- 
ing in  the  lack  of  a substantial  style  standard. 
“Newspapers  have  had  centuries  to  establish 
protocol  and  grammar  guidelines,”  he  says. 
“On  the  Net,  the  writing  and  editing  can  be 
sloppier.  We’re  trying  to  exercise  more  quality 
control.”  But  despite  this.  Weaver  relishes  his 
involvement  in  the  construction  and  refinement  of  this  new 
medium.  “It’s  exciting  to  be  part  of  something  that’s  growing 
every  day,”  he  says.  “We  still  don't  know  how  far  the  Internet 
can  potentially  go.”  — Brenna  McBride 


“For  a newspaper  you 
have  a hard  and  fast 
deadline  you  can’t 
miss.  For  online,  your 
deadline  is  as  fast  as 
you  can  get  the  story 
done.  There’s  tension 
between  speed  and 
accuracy;  you  want  to 
get  it  out  fast.” 
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New 

Ingredients  in  the 

— Newsroom 


Q— 

I gave  A talk  not  long  ago  at  the 
| Orlando  Sentinel  newspaper,  and  after- 
i ward  the  paper’s  managing  editor, 

| Jane  Healy  71,  asked  if  I wanted  to 
see  “the  bridge.” 

The  bridge,  it  turned  out,  was 
not  a new  Disney  attraction  or  a 
cross-Florida  engineering  marvel.  It 
j was  a large  command  center,  built 
i into  the  middle  of  the  Sentinel’s 
newsroom,  where  newspaper  edi- 
tors, television  news  directors  and 
online  news  producers  worked  side 
by  side  to  coordinate  a nonstop, 
multimedia  flow  of  information  to 
consumers. 

Here  was  an  old-fashioned  print 
newsroom  remaking  itself  on  the 
fly — an  ink-on-paper  news  publica- 
tion merging  bravely  onto  the  daz- 
zling and  somewhat  daunting  fast 
lane  of  new  media.  It  was  a busy  and 
very  visible  sign  of  the  changing  face 
of  the  news  business,  a herald  of 
changes  that  will  affect  us  all. 

But  how  will  these  changes  affect 

© 


o 

us?  At  what  speed?  And  will  it  be 
for  better  or  worse? 

Today’s  news  media  clearly  are 
awash  with  change.  Technology  is 
revolutionizing  their  looks,  con- 
tents, production  and  distribution. 
Competition  is  forcing  a reinvigora- 
tion  of  their  products,  standards  and 
services.  The  red-hot  market  is 
spawning  mind-boggling  mergers, 
consolidations  and  corporate 
realignments. 

Predictions  fly  in  every  direction, 
and  most  of  them,  mine  included, 
will  be  wrong.  Throughout  history, 
new  media  have  fooled  us.  For  exam- 
ple, people  thought  the  coming  of 
the  telegraph  would  end  warfare  by 
allowing  speedy  communication  so 
disputes  could  be  readily  resolved. 

They  saw  the  telephone  as  a means 
for  introducing  opera  into  homes. 

They  thought  radio  would  kill  news- 
papers, and  television  would  kill 
radio,  and  cable  would  kill  networks, 
and  on  and  on. 

G 


Story  by  Carl  Sessions  Stepp 
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Demand  for  information  is  primal.  Information 
may  not  be  as  immediate  a survival  need  as 
food,  water  and  shelter,  but  it  ranks  very  close 
on  the  scale  of  human  necessities. 

O 


Yet  just  as  history  humbles  would-be  prophets, 
it  does  offer  some  important  lessons  that  can 
help  us  understand  and  anticipate  many  effects 
of  the  media  revolution  we  are  experiencing.  As  a 
teacher,  I study  and  interpret  press  history.  As  a writer 
and  a consultant,  I visit  newsrooms  across  the  country, 
observing  how  innovations  affect  the  way  journalists 
think  and  act.  From  that  experience,  I can  venture  some 
observations  and  educated  impressions  about  the  poten- 
tial impact  of  the  dawning  information  age. 

In  general,  I think  today’s  media  are  at  the  kind  of 
turning  point  that  occurs  once  in  a century  or  so,  with 
implications  that  are  potentially  both  beneficial  and 
alarming. 

Begin  with  the  good  news: 

• The  rise  of  computers  and  cyberspace  has  demol- 
ished longstanding  barriers  of  time  and  space, 
yielding  us  instantaneous  access  to  volumes  of 
information  humanly  impossible  to  reach  a decade 
ago. 

• This  information  explosion  will  lead  to  huge, 
round-the-clock,  real-time  media  “supermarkets” 
dispensing  data  in  every  possible  form. 

• It  will  accelerate  demand  for  superbly  trained 
information  and  explanation  specialists  to  help  us 
cope  with  this  cascade,  and  for  master  storytellers 
to  help  us  make  sense  of  it. 

• As  consumers  we  will  be  empowered  as  never 
before  because  of  the  interactive  nature  of  technol- 
ogy. The  one-way  distribution  path  that  has 
allowed  producers  to  dominate  the  information  market  will 
become  a two-way  freeway  allowing  consumers  to  be 
involved,  from  the  beginning,  in  information  transactions. 

What  could  be  alarming  about  these  advances?  It  turns  out 
that  they  will  raise  numerous  potential  perils  to  democratic  life. 
These  include,  among  others,  the  absorption  of  much  of  the  seri- 
ous news  media  by  conglomerates  more  committed  to  investor 
values  than  to  news  and  social  values;  the  near-fanatical  short- 
term thinking  that  can  accompany  corporate  culture;  the  blur- 
ring of  the  line  between  news  and  entertainment;  and  the  decline 
of  journalistic  commitment  to  the  civic  duties  of  democracy. 
These  are  not  inevitable  consequences  but  every  one  of  them 
already  has  a foothold  in  the  emerging  media  world. 

Before  elaborating  on  these  points,  we  should  put  them  in 
perspective.  As  always,  when  looking  to  the  future  it  is  wise  to 
first  look  to  the  past,  to  some  lessons  from  history. 


LESSON  ONE:  Demand  for  information  is  primal.  Information 
may  not  be  as  immediate  a survival  need  as  food,  water  and  shel- 
ter, but  it  ranks  very  close  on  the  scale  of  human  necessities.  Peo- 
ple require  reliable  information  to  conduct  their  personal  and 
business  lives.  Information  conveys  political,  social,  cultural, 
commercial  and  personal  power.  Information  is  stupendously 
valuable,  for  both  consumers  and  producers.  Demand  for  infor- 
mation will  never  abate  but  will  grow  and  grow. 

LESSON  TWO:  Turning  points  in  the  media  are  usually  associ- 
ated with  quantum  technological  change.  I am  not  strictly  a 
technological  determinist;  many  cultural,  social,  economic  and 
technical  forces  combine  to  produce  change.  But  time  has  shown 
that  key  changes  in  media  content  and  influence  have  followed 
technological  breakthroughs.  The  rise  of  television,  for  example, 
did  more  than  technically  alter  the  way  information  is  presented 
and  received.  It  has  led  to  a re-engineering  of  our  brains  so  that 
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we  tend  to  process  information  in  a manner  that  is  far  more  spa- 
tial (“right  brain”)  than  linear  (“left  brain”).  Computerization 
will  likely  have  a similarly  profound  effect  on  how  we  think  and 
organize  our  lives. 

LESSON  THREE:  Consumers’  media  use  is,  in  some  ways,  pre- 
dictable. People  use  media  for  commerce,  education,  entertain- 
ment, information,  personal  gratification  and  social  assistance.  To 
succeed,  any  medium — new  or  old — must  fulfill  at  least  one  of 
these  roles  more  cheaply  and  efficiently  than  any  competitor. 
Consumers  almost  always  turn  new  media  primarily  into  instru- 
ments of  commerce,  entertainment  and  personal  gratification; 
but  they  also  reserve  a relatively  small  but  vital  segment  of  the 
medium  for  the  transmission  of  serious  information. 

For  example,  it  shouldn’t  surprise  us  that  the  Internet — her- 
alded just  a few  years  ago  as  a vehicle  for  accessing  museum  art 
and  online  libraries — is  already  overrun  with  advertising,  domi- 
nated by  e-mail,  and  littered  with  pornography  and  play  sites. 

We  always  use  media  primarily  for  commerce,  fun  and  personal 
utility.  But  we  also  always  demand  a certain  amount  of  serious- 
ness and  service. 

It  is  probably  futile  to  grieve  too  much  about  the  vulgariza- 
tion of  the  Internet.  I believe  that  trend  simply  reflects  human 
nature.  But  it  is  an  equal  error  to  underestimate  the  importance 
of  maintaining  some  space  in  cyberspace,  in  fact  in  all  media,  for 
information  that  is  serious,  reliable,  accessible  and  in  the  public 
interest.  We  may  argue  about  what  proportion  of  media  content 
qualifies  as  public  service,  but  evidence  is  convincing  that  there 
is  a threshold  minimum  of  service  material  that  the  public  needs, 
and  will  rise  up  to  demand  if  it  seems  in  jeopardy. 

With  this  framework  in  mind,  it  is  easier  to  begin  evaluating 
some  of  the  changes  loose  in  today’s  media.  My  specialty  is  news- 
papers, a medium  that  is  surely  in  the  throes  of  an  identity  crisis. 
Are  they  dinosaurs,  or  will  they  adapt  through  some  Darwin- 
esque  survival  instinct?  Are  they  outmoded  buggies  clogging  the 
Information  Superhighway,  or  durable  cruisers  just  needing  a 
mechanical  tune-up  to  get  back  on  the  pace? 

You  can  see  newspapers  wrestling  with  these  questions  every 
day,  in  the  face  of  operational  reality.  I visited  a medium-sized 
Southern  newspaper  recently  and  sat  in  on  an  editors’  meeting 
where  stories  were  being  selected  for  the  next  day’s  paper.  The 
meeting  extended  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a half — a lifetime  in  a 
deadline-driven  newsroom.  Everything  received  lengthy  discus- 
sion. I was  struck  by  the  large  percentage  of  time  the  editors  spent 
considering  readers’  reactions  to  various  stories.  Ten  minutes  were 
devoted  to  a single  subscriber’s  complaint  that  a graphic  in  a previ- 
ous paper  had  seemed  confusing.  An  impassioned  exchange  took 
place  over  how  much  attention  to  give  a new  study  showing  that 
AIDS  may  be  spread  through  oral  sex.  The  story  “runs  a very  high 


risk  of  offending  massive  numbers  of  readers,”  one  top  editor  said. 
But  another  angrily  countered  that  some  people  will  complain 
about  any  story  that  even  acknowledges  gay  people,  but  the  infor- 
mation is  important  and  should  be  presented  anyway. 

That  story  did  appear  in  the  next  day’s  paper,  but  a second  con- 
troversial one  did  not.  In  the  second  case,  the  paper  had  obtained 
a list  of  the  names  of  more  than  500  young,  local  entrepreneurs 
who  all  ran  million-dollar  companies,  a surprisingly  high  number 
of  people  in  a mid-sized  community.  This  issue,  too,  drew  pro- 
longed discussion.  The  first  reaction  was  to  publish  all  the  names 
because  of  public  curiosity.  But  ultimately  they  were  not  pub- 
lished. The  journalists  concluded  that  doing  so  would  have  no  real 
news  value  and  would  needlessly  upset  the  businesspeople. 

The  striking  point,  to  me,  was  how  much  importance  the  edi- 
tors attached  to  public  reaction.  A generation  ago,  editors  tended 
to  make  decisions  much  more  arbitrarily  and  aggressively.  Their 
papers,  after  all,  had  a stranglehold  on  the  information  franchise 
and  a near  monopolistic  grip  on  their  customers.  Today,  competi- 
tion is  rife,  and  newspapers  have  much  more  to  fear  from  irritat- 
ing the  audience. 

As  one  editor  told  me,  the  big  issue  these  days  is  “how  it’s 
going  to  play  at  the  breakfast  table.”  At  another  paper  I visited, 
the  editors  actually  invited  members  of  the  public  to  sit  in  on 
their  planning  meetings  and  have  a say  in  which  stories  appeared 
on  page  one. 

In  these  and  other  ways,  editors  are  engaged  in  a fascinating, 
high-stakes  balancing  act — trying  to  attract  and  satisfy  cus- 
tomers in  a tough  marketplace  while  maintaining  traditional 
journalistic  service  and  fulfilling  their  vital  obligations  to  democ- 
racy. It  is  a tricky  task,  compounded  by  rapidly  changing  tech- 
nology, and  many  editors  seem  to  believe  that  how  they  perform 
over  a relatively  short  term  will  determine  whether  they  are 
dinosaurs  or  successful  adapters. 

My  hunch  is  that  newspapers  will  do  okay  at  least  in  the 
medium  run,  because  most  periods  of  challenge  can  be  turned 
into  opportunities.  Challenge  tends  to  prod  even  cautious  insti- 
tutions toward  needed  change. 

In  my  recent  book,  The  Magic  and  Craft  of  Media  Writing 
(NTC/Contemporary),  I elaborate  on  this  point.  Overall,  I main- 
tain that  we  should  not  let  the  allure  of  technology  mislead  us. 
What  we  experience  today  is  an  emerging  age  in  which  the  many 
new  means  of  delivering  information  are  fascinating  to  contem- 
plate. But  success  lies  fully  as  much  in  gathering  and  managing 
information  as  in  delivering  it. 

Newspapers  and  other  so-called  serious  media  are  likely  sur- 
vivors because,  as  the  world  of  information  expands,  they  will 
persist  and  adapt,  and  they  have  a gigantic  head  start  in  the 
expertise  of  gathering  and  managing  information.  This  is  not  to 
say,  however,  that  the  old  ways  of  journalism  will  survive. 
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Change  Will  Come. 

Consider  an  analogy  from  the  petroleum  industry.  For  150  years, 
newspapers  have  sold  the  equivalent  of  mid-grade  regular  gaso- 
line, a mainstream  product  lor  the  typical  consumer.  They  have 
transported  this  product  through  the  conventional  pipeline  of 
newspaper  home  delivery. 

Now,  imagine  that  petroleum  companies  strike  it  rich,  find- 
ing the  mother  lode  of  oil  resources  beyond  their  wildest  dreams. 
Essentially,  this  is  what  has  happened  to  mass  media.  As  the 
information  age  gains  momentum,  a near  infinite  volume  of  data 
is  suddenly  splashing  through  the  pipelines. 

Moreover,  the  pipelines  themselves,  the  means  of  delivering 
the  information,  are  being  supplanted  by  faster,  cleaner,  more 
direct  delivery.  Imagine  natural  gas  or  petroleum  companies  hav- 
ing an  easy-to-maintain  pipeline  into  every  home,  or  directly 
into  your  car’s  gas  tank.  This  is  the  kind  of  delivery  that  comput- 
erization brings  to  the  information  system. 

What  we  find,  then,  are  transformational  changes  in  the 
nature  of  journalism:  first,  increases  in  the  volume  of  available 
information  on  a scale  unimaginable  even  10  or  15  years  ago,  and 
second,  opportunities  to  deliver  that  information  in  an  expanding 
variety  of  ways,  some  of  them  direct  and  some  of  them  still  medi- 
ated by  news  organizations. 

Add  to  this  one  more  transformational  change:  the  awesome 
rise  of  interactivity.  Until  now  media  have  operated  largely  as 
one-way  conduits  of  information  to  consumers.  But  today’s  infor- 
mation superhighway  is  a two-way  avenue.  More  and  more,  read- 
ers, viewers,  listeners  and  surfers  can  communicate  quickly  and 
directly  with  media  producers.  They  can  complain,  support, 
request,  demand.  They  can  worm  their  way  in  to  the  very  nerve 
centers  of  the  media,  early  enough  to  influence  what  news  gets 
covered  and  how  it  gets  presented. 

Immediate  effects  of  these  changes  will  include  the  following: 

The  Information  Explosion 

Both  producers  and  consumers  must  immediately  cope  with  pro- 
cessing more  information  than  ever  before.  Computers  and 
databases  now  put  at  our  fingertips  virtually  every  piece  of  infor- 
mation in  every  library  and  documents  collection  and  database  in 
the  world.  A decade  ago  journalists  were  lucky  to  have  time  to 
locate  and  interview  half  a dozen  human  sources  and  a yellowed 
clipping  or  two  for  a news  story.  Now,  the  same  assignment  may 
require  a series  of  electronic  interviews  over  e-mail,  a check  of 
computerized  databases  to  find  everything  that’s  been  written 
about  the  topic  anywhere  during  the  past  year,  a visit  to  an  elec- 
tronic bulletin  board  where  the  topic  is  under  discussion,  and  a 
search  that  produces  all,  not  just  a few,  relevant  documents  in  the 
local  government  computer  library.  The  change  in  order  of  mag- 
nitude is  astonishing. 


Information  Supermarkets 

With  all  this  information  available,  we  are  increasingly  seeing 
what  might  be  called  the  Vertical  Integration  of  the  Information 
Marketplace.  Media  companies  will  become  even  more  involved 
all  along  the  information  pipeline,  from  the  “crude”  stage  (sup- 
plying raw  information  via  fax,  phone  and  computer)  to  refined 
premium  (combing  thousands  of  sources  to  produce  reports  of 
specialized  value  to  audience  segments  willing  to  pay  top  dollar 
for  it).  The  rash  of  huge  mergers  (for  instance,  AOL  and  Time 
Warner)  is  the  leading  edge  of  this  phenomenon.  Media  compa- 
nies will  become  gigantic  information  warehouses  and  supermar- 
kets providing  material  in  a variety  of  forms  to  a variety  of  audi- 
ences, online,  onscreen,  on  paper. 

A New  Dependence  on  Journalists 

Predictably,  consumers  will  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  intimidating 
volume  of  all  this  information.  What  they  will  most  need  is  help 
in  managing  it.  The  key  emerging  roles  for  tomorrow’s  journalists 
will  be  as  information  specialists  and  explanation  specialists. 

As  information  specialists,  they  must  function  as  complete 
information  scientists  who  can  expertly  search  the  information 
universe,  locate  and  retrieve  relevant  material,  and  sort,  arrange 
and  assemble  it — all  under  deadline. 

As  explanation  specialists  they  may  face  the  greatest  challenge 
of  all:  to  synthesize  and  assimilate  all  this  information,  present- 
ing it  accurately,  clearly,  understandably,  coherently  and,  still, 
interestingly.  One  of  the  most  valuable,  and  powerful,  contribu- 
tors in  the  information  age  will  be  the  writer  or  producer  who 
can  make  sense  of  the  proliferating,  bewildering  and  unyielding 
flow  of  information. 

Journalists  will  have  at  least  one  additional  role,  a very  tradi- 
tional one:  master  storytellers.  One  way  that  societies  have  always 
tried  to  cope  with  complexity  has  been  through  stories.  Through 
stories,  we  play  out  our  hopes,  dreams,  fears  and  frustrations. 
Much  of  this  is  through  fiction,  of  course,  but  nonfiction  story- 
tellers, that  is,  journalists,  will  be  in  equal  demand  as  the  world 
becomes  ever  more  complex. 

An  Empowered  Consumer  Base 

Interactivity  will  amplify  consumers’  voices  and  transmit  them 
more  directly  to  journalists  than  ever  before.  The  result  will  be  a 
new  kind  of  partnership,  one  in  which  news  users  have  an  enlarg- 
ing influence.  The  lengthy  news  discussion  I described  earlier,  in 
which  anticipated  consumer  reaction  played  such  a large  role,  is 
one  example  of  how  this  will  work. 

Here  is  another  scene  from  a newsroom  I visited: 

Editors  are  discussing  the  upcoming  front  page’s  “promos”  or 
“teasers.”  These  are  newsroom  terms  for  those  top-of-the-page 
pictures  and  headlines  designed  to  lure  readers  to  juicy  items 
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elsewhere  in  the  paper. 

“I  want  some  good 
inflammatory  language 
a top  editor  says  pugna- 
ciously. Then,  seeing  me — a 
professor  and  reporter — in 
the  meeting  taking  notes,  he 
adds  swiftly,  “...  some 
inflammatory  language 
that’s  responsible!” 

Inflammatory  and  respon- 
sible? Is  such  a combination 
possible?  In  today’s  world, 
can  media  be  reliable  and 
responsible  and  still  thrive, 
or  even  survive,  in  the  fran- 
tically competitive  market? 

With  its  many  gilts,  the 
information  age  also  has 
many  worrisome  potential 
downsides,  including  the 
tendency  to  nudge  serious 
journalists  toward  sensa- 
tionalism. 

Again,  look  at  history. 

The  First  Amendment  estab- 
lishes a free  press.  A chief  reason  that  the  press  gets  special  consti- 
tutional treatment  is  that  it  plays  an  essential  role  in  democracy. 
Our  kind  of  system  cannot  endure  unless  citizens  have  maximum, 
dependable  information  about  public  affairs.  Our  system,  in  short, 
requires  an  independent  and  dutiful  press,  committed  to  public 
service  at  least  as  much  as  profit. 

Historically,  news  companies  were  owned  and  operated  by 
news  people,  that  is,  by  publishers  and  managers  whose  training 
and  values  lay  primarily  in  the  news  business.  They  understood 
the  press’  constitutional  role.  Today,  media  units  are  routinely 
swallowed  up  by  conglomerates  whose  main  interests  and  values 
lie  outside  journalism  (the  ownership  of  ABC  News  by  Disney  is 
one  example). 

Businesspeople  understand  profits,  of  course.  Especially  in 
super-competitive  times,  they  may  be  susceptible  to  short-term 
actions  (to  sensationalize  news  coverage  for  quick  circulation  gains, 
for  instance)  that  do  long-term  damage  to  press  credibility  and  ser- 
vice. Under  such  temptation,  will  this  new  management  class  con- 
tinue to  appreciate,  and  to  perform,  the  press’  social  obligations? 

A related  problem  is  that,  with  the  almost  endless  prolifera- 
tion of  media  organs  and  sites,  it  becomes  harder  and  harder  for 
consumers  to  distinguish  the  reliable  gatekeepers  from  the 
basement  bums.  As  the  line  between  news  and  entertainment 


fuzzes  over  (it’s  even  coined 
a word,  infotainment , mean- 
ing the  use  of  information 
to  entertain),  consumers 
will  have  a tougher  job 
evaluating  the  reliability  of 
information  and  acquiring 
needed  knowledge  on  seri- 
ous issues. 

We  like  to  be  entertained, 
but  we  need  to  be  informed, 
even  when  the  information 
(coverage  of  our  city  council, 
for  instance)  may  not  be  as 
sexy  as  a Web  site  devoted  to 
pop  music.  New  Age  jour- 
nalists must  understand  that, 
as  history  shows,  we  still 
require  that  a vital  propor- 
tion of  media  offer  serious 
and  reliable  news. 

To  me,  there  is  little 
doubt  we  are  living  through 
a revolutionary  era  in  media 
history.  It  will  certainly 
enhance  our  access  to 
images  and  information.  But  it  will  also  bring  challenges  and 
enticements  with  potentially  fateful  consequences. 

At  this  moment,  therefore,  what  does  all  this  mean  for  a col- 
lege community? 

For  students,  today’s  developments  underscore  the  importance 
of  acquiring  the  skills,  concepts,  analytical  abilities  and  historical 
perspective  to  appreciate  the  media’s  many  roles — in  news,  enter- 
tainment, technology,  commerce,  and  in  essential  public  service. 

For  faculty  members,  it  means  gearing  our  teaching,  research 
and  service  to  understanding,  delineating  and  assisting  with  the 
complex  challenges  of  a turning-point  media  age.  As  discoverers 
and  distributors  of  knowledge,  we  need  to  be  heard,  for  example, 
in  assisting  in  the  development  of  a sound  and  lasting  ethic  for 
this  new  age. 

For  our  entire  community  of  media  consumers,  it  means 
encouraging,  supporting  and,  in  fact,  demanding  the  full  range 
of  media  services — not  just  those  that  provide  enjoyment,  gratifi- 
cation or  commercial  satisfaction,  but  also  those  irreplaceable  ser- 
vices that  underlie  our  very  way  of  life. 

o 

Carl  Sessions  Stepp  is  professor  of  journalism  at  the  university. 


Media  companies  will  become  gigantic  infor- 
mation warehouses  and  supermarkets  pro- 
viding material  in  a variety  of  forms  to  a vari- 
ety of  audiences,  online,  onscreen,  on  paper. 
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Who’s  in 

Contr®l? 


Think  family  TV  viewing  is  a passive 
pastime?  Who  holds  the  remote  in  your 
household?  Who  selects  the  programs? 
What’s  mom  doing  while  she’s  watching 
TV?  Where  do  the  kids  sit?  O 

he  way  your  family  interacts  around  the  television  set  can  tell 

you  things  about  family  relationships  you  never  imagined. 

That’s  part  of  what  Sheri  Parks  finds  fascinating  in  her 
research  on  family  and  media  studies.  The  very  casualness  of  TV 
viewing,  the  sense  that  it  is  “play,”  lets  families  talk  openly  about 
habits  or  styles  that  would  be  taboo  if,  for  instance,  the  subject  were 
finances.  But  when  they  state  that,  yes,  the  leather  recliner  is  Dad’s 
seat,  and  Mom  always  sits  at  the  end  of  the  sofa  with  the  lamp,  or 
the  only  show  the  family  watches  all  together  is  (blank),  kids  and 
parents  alike  gain  new  awareness  of  their  family  dynamic. 

In  this  age  where  TV  is  by  far  the  most  pervasive  medium  of  com- 
munication, there  is  a logic,  even  an  imperative,  to  looking  at  its 
effects  across  the  culture.  Just  as  interesting  to  Parks,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  American  studies,  as  what  is  watched  is  how  TV  mediates 
and  underscores  family  relationships,  how  it  is  used  to  strengthen  a 
family’s  definition  of  itself  and  its  core  values.  “There’s  a concept  in 
family  therapy  studies  called  family  mythology,”  Parks  explains.  “It’s 
how  the  family  represents  itself,  the  stories  it  tells  its  children,  where 
it  situates  itself  in  the  world.  The  way  families  attend  to  media  is  a 
very  unselfconscious  expression  of  that  mythology.” 
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O It’s  Everywhere 


Parks  challenges  her  undergradu- 
ates, in  a course  called  American 
Culture  in  the  Information  Age, 
with  a little  exercise.  She  writes  on  the 
board  “TV,  Running  Water,  Tele- 
phones,” and  asks  students  to  guess 
which  one  is  most  available  in  Ameri- 
can households.  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  TV,  with  between  98  and  99  percent 
of  households  having  at  least  one  tele- 
vision set,  and  the  majority  of  homes 
more  than  one.  The  average  TV  set  is 
on  five  to  seven  hours  every  day. 

“Nothing  else  permeates  family  cul- 
ture to  that  extent,”  Parks  states.  “No 
other  market  product  has  that  satura- 
tion. Small  children  watch  TV  more 
than  they  do  anything  else  but  sleep.” 

Add  to  this  weight  the  amount  of  time 
we  spend  listening  to  the  radio,  play- 
ing music,  watching  videos,  going  to 
the  movies,  reading  books,  newspapers, 
comic  books,  surfing  the  Internet,  and 
we  begin  to  understand  the  power  of 
media  to  influence  and  shape  ideas  and 
actions. 

The  question  needs  to  be  asked: 

WHY?  Why  are  we  so  unanimously 
wedded  to,  imbedded  in,  needful  of  this  media  blanket?  Parks 
asserts  that  we  turned  to  media,  particularly  to  TV,  to  fill  voids 
in  our  social  structure  created  by  the  breakdown  of  the  extended 
family,  the  mobility  of  modern  families,  the  anonymity  of  hous- 
ing developments  and  high  rises,  the  drop  off  in  social  gather- 
ings. Instead  of  Grandma  or  Aunt  Mary  to  watch  the  young  ones 
while  Mom  makes  dinner,  there’s  the  TV.  In  an  age  where  chil- 
dren playing  outdoors  unsupervised  is  increasingly  irresponsible, 
there’s  the  TV.  When  Mom  needs  to  take  a break,  or  Dad  needs 
to  unwind  from  a hard  day  at  work,  there’s  the  TV.  Whether  or 
not  there  is  room  for  a “which  came  first?”  argument,  the  truth  is 
that  TV — and  other  media — very  quickly  became  a surrogate 
friend,  family  member  and  babysitter  for  most  people  in  the 
United  States,  and  increasingly,  around  the  world. 

Each  semester.  Parks  asks  her  class  to  keep  a media  log  for  a 
week,  and  then  to  go  without  media  for  two  days — that's  every- 
thing from  a radio  alarm  to  CDs,  and  particularly  TV.  The  stu- 
dents’ reaction  is  “pretty  extreme,”  she  says.  “They  complain,  for 


instance,  that  getting  into  a car  is  painful;  they  become  moody, 
they  eat  more;  they  do  all  sorts  of  things  that  make  them  realize 
how  much  of  a crutch  media  is  in  their  lives.  ” Students  are 
already  cynical  about  the  role  of  media  in  the  culture,  but  when 
they  see  what  a profound  influence  it  has  in  their  personal  and 
social  lives,  they  get  excited  about  that  awareness,  Parks  says. 
There’s  power  in  the  possibility  of  being  analytical  about  “some- 
thing that’s  been  in  their  face  since  they  were  born.” 

TV  is  a contradiction  and  a paradox.  It  seems  to  demand 
nothing  of  the  viewer,  except  that  it  be  viewed.  Unlike  radio,  TV 
requires  eye  contact,  and,  really,  stasis.  Its  visual  information  is 
(should  be!)  as  important  as  the  spoken  world.  It  is  one-way  com- 
munication, except  through  the  veto  power  of  the  remote,  and, 
ironically,  forms  the  basis  for  much  of  the  casual  social  discourse 
of  actual  social  encounters  with  real  people.  It  is  the  “medium"  of 
much  of  our  shared  experience  of  the  world. 

TV,  as  Parks  points  out  in  its  favor,  opens  up  to  everyone, 
pretty  much  equally,  a window  on  the  world.  It  allows  us  to  see 
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Men  are  more  involved  in  the  act  of  watching  TV. 
"They  come  in,  sit  in  their  chair,  pick  up  the 
remote  and  look  for  something  they  want  to 
watch.  Most  likely  they  will  find  three  or  four 
things,  and  jump  back  and  forth  between  them.” 


and  experience  vicariously  world  cultures,  human  differences, 
geographic  variety,  events,  science,  sports,  history,  the  future,  to 
an  extent  not  possible  before.  TV  can  also  convey  emotional 
information  very  well,  and  some  parents  use  it  to  approach  diffi- 
cult subjects  with  their  children.  In  those  senses,  TV  has  fulfilled 
an  anticipated  educational  mission.  But  its  educational  power  has 
tremendous  negative  impact  as  well. 

‘‘TV,  and  every  other  commercial  medium,  has  a very  danger- 
ous attitude  toward  violence  and  death,  one  that  is  related  closely 
to  an  attitude  about  sexuality,”  Parks  says.  “First  of  all,  we  are 
not  shown  death,  we  re  shown  killing.  Violence  is  glorified;  often 
the  good  guy  is  more  violent  than  the  bad  guy — that’s  how  he 
wins.  Thousands  of  studies  have  shown  that  children  imitate  the 
violence  they  see  on  TV.  A close  look  at  those  studies  will  con- 
firm that  most  of  the  imitators  are  male.  What  happens  to  little 
girls?  They  identify  with  the  victims,  and  that  is  a very  danger- 
ous consequence,  as  well. 

“The  grand  contradiction,”  Parks  continues,  “is  that  we  regard 
TV  as  a social  institution  and  a business.  We  can’t  resolve  our 
ambivalence  about  this  issue.  We  want  it  to  act  as  responsibly  as 
other  institutions — the  state,  the  family,  church,  school — all  of 
which  run  at  a deficit,  so  to  speak.  But  we  don’t  want  to  pay  for 
it,  we  don’t  want  our  tax  dollars  to  support  it — not  even  public 
TV.”  The  commercial  interests  that  control  TV  programming, 
knowing  from  the  ratings  that  violence  pays  (another  contradic- 
tion), are  not  likely  to  sympathize  with  our  desire  for  “witness 
and  truth”  without  our  taking  some  responsibility  for  our 
ambivalence.  Meanwhile,  their  claim  on  our  attention  allows  the 
media  to  shape  an  entire  cultural  event  around,  not  just  the 
Super  Bowl,  but  Super  Bowl  advertising! 

o Different  Strokes 

Parks’  research  has  confirmed  differences  in  viewing  habits  based 
on  gender,  class,  race,  education  and  other  social  conditions  that 
she  does  not  find  surprising.  Poor  families  watch  more  TV  than 


affluent  ones,  African  Americans  and  Latinos 
watch  more  than  Caucasians  across  all  eco- 
nomic levels.  This  is  explained  in  part,  she 
believes,  because  African  Americans  come 
from  an  oral  culture — African  children  learn 
better  by  hearing  than  by  reading.  African 
Americans,  Parks  believes,  appear  to  be 
bicultural  in  this  way  and  learn  as  well  by 
hearing  as  by  seeing.  White  students,  on  the 
other  hand,  learn  better  from  visual  and 
written  material. 

Women  watch  more  TV,  and  watch  in  a 
more  involved  way  than  men.  In  general,  women  will  plan  more, 
ritualize  their  viewing  (“On  Wednesday  night  I watch  my 
favorite  show...”),  and  become  more  involved  with  characters 
and  plots.  This  goes  a long  way,  says  Parks,  in  explaining  the 
"War  of  the  Remote.”  Men  are  more  involved  in  the  act  of  watch- 
ing TV.  “They  come  in,  sit  in  their  chair,  pick  up  the  remote  and 
look  for  something  they  want  to  watch.  Most  likely  they  will 
find  three  or  four  things,  and  jump  back  and  forth  between  them 
That  drives  women  crazy,  because  they’re  trying  to  follow  a nar- 
rative. You  see  the  point  of  conflict.” 

African  Americans  also  watch  almost  entirely  different  con- 
tent, Parks  found.  “Ratings  surveys  that  examine  the  top  shows 
watched  by  African  Americans  and  all  U.S.  viewers  have  revealed 
that  very  few  shows  are  to  be  found  on  both  lists.  The  only  pro- 
gram that  has  remained  consistently  popular  with  both  groups 
has  been  Monday  Night  Football  (Nielsen  Media  Research, 

1991,  1994,  1997).”  As  illustration,  Parks  notes  that  “Seinfeld,” 
the  top  rated  program  in  1998  for  all  viewers,  was  rated  50th  for 
African  Americans.  These  differences  have  emerged  rather  recent- 
ly, as  black-oriented  programming  has  increased — with  the  real- 
ization that  African  Americans  watched  more  TV  and  responded 
better  to  shows  that  portrayed  blacks  positively  and  in  starring 
roles.  In  1998,  the  top  three  shows  for  African  Americans  were 
all  on  Fox:  “Between  Brothers,”  “13  Hope  Street”  and  “Living 
Single.” 

© A Closer  Look  at  Family  Matters 

Some  of  these  viewing  statistics  prefaced  a recent  case  study  that 
Parks  conducted  of  two  African  American  families  and  two  Cau- 
casian families  (“Race  and  Electronic  Media  in  the  Lives  of  Four 
Families:  An  Ethnographic  Study,"  appeared  in  Communication, 
Race,  and  Family:  Exploring  Communication  in  Black,  White  and 
Biracial  Families,  Lawrence  Erlbaum  Associates,  Publishers, 

1999)-  She  selected  these  four  families  as  much  for  their  similari- 
ties— economic  status,  family  structure,  and  commitment  to  a 
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child-centered  family  ethos — as  for  their  racial  identities.  She 
asked  them  all  the  same  questions  about  their  media  routines, 
parental  roles  and  family  history,  with  the  intention  of  getting 
quickly  into  the  family  system  and  the  role  media  played  in  the 
whole  life  of  the  family.  As  with  her  students,  these  families  dis- 
covered behaviors  and  patterns  around  their  media  interaction  of 
which  they  had  been  unaware. 

Two  families,  one  white,  one  black,  consisted  of  husband,  wife 
and  two  children  in  the  9-14  year  age  range.  Both  units  watched 


television  as  a family  activity.  Each  had  multiple  television  sets 
in  the  home,  but  had  established  a "hearth”  room  where  the  fam- 
ily gathered  to  watch  TV.  From  her  questions  and  subsequent 
discussions,  Parks  learned  that  both  families  closely  monitored 
their  childrens’  viewing,  with  the  mothers  making  decisions 
about  (non-sports)  content  and  fathers  weighing  in  on  enforce- 
ment and  discipline.  In  the  black  family,  there  was  an  unspoken 
rule  that  no  one  held  the  remote,  but  Parks  noted  that  the  father 
was  able  to  enter  the  room  and  change  the  channel  at  any  time. 
The  children  could  not  change  the  channel  if  the  father  was 
watching,  but  could  request  that  they  “see  what  else  is  on." 

There  was  also  a general  rule  that  if  the  father  was  watching 
sports,  that  was  what  stayed  on.  The  mother  in  this  family  rarely 
sat  down  to  watch  television,  but  was  often  in  the  room  or  within 
earshot,  even  though  her  attention  was  on  other  things.  The  par- 
ents watched  little  television  as  a couple. 

The  white  family  watched  many  favorite  shows  together. 
When  the  father  was  present,  he  sat  in  the  recliner  directly  in 
front  of  the  TV;  when  he  was  out  of  the  room,  the  younger  son 
used  this  chair.  The  older  son  sat  on  the  sofa  with  his  mother, 
often  reading  while  the  others  watched  a show.  The  mother 
would  almost  always  leave  the  room  when  sporting  events  were 
on,  going  into  the  kitchen  to  do  housework  or  schoolwork.  She 
took  responsibility,  however,  for  monitoring  and  censoring  non- 
sporting events,  and  the  family  had  recently  purchased  a second 
remote  so  that  she  could  quickly  change  the  channel  if  offensive 
content  appeared.  The  parents  screened  any  shows  they  deemed 


questionable,  and  discussed  marginal  shows  with  their  sons. 
“South  Park”  was  a matter  of  controversy,  resolved  by  allowing 
the  boys  to  view  the  show  only  if  an  adult  were  in  the  room  to 
talk  about  what  they  were  seeing.  The  parents  trusted  that  the 
boys  would  not  imitate  the  worst  aspects  of  the  program.  The 
only  show  husband  and  wife  watched  as  a couple  was  “ER.” 

The  other  pair  of  families  were  single  mothers  with  one  son. 
The  black  mother  had  never  married,  and  so  had  lived  alone  with 
her  son  for  his  9 years.  His  father  lived  close  by,  also  was  single, 
and  was  very  active  in  the  daily  life  of  the  child. 
Mother  and  son  had  a varied  schedule  of  leisure 
time  activities,  including  roller  skating,  going  to 
the  library  or  to  church  and  visiting.  Until  recent- 
ly, their  weekly  ritual  included  watching  “Touched 
By  an  Angel,”  the  mother’s  favorite  show,  but  the 
son  now  preferred  other  black  situation  comedies, 
like  “Family  Matters.”  They  had  no  one  room 
where  they  watched  TV;  there  were  five  sets  in  the 
house,  and  most  often  when  they  watched  together 
it  was  in  the  mother’s  bedroom.  The  son  con- 
trolled much  of  the  programming  of  the  TV,  but  if 
there  was  a disagreement,  the  mother  would 
explain  the  reasons  for  her  disapproval,  and,  il  necessary,  “put  her 
foot  down."  She  trusted  that  her  son  would  follow  her  rules. 

The  boy  shared  an  interest  in  sports  with  his  father  as  he  grew 
older.  They  increasingly  spent  weekends  involved  in  tournament 
bowling  or  watching  it  on  TV,  activities  his  mother  did  not  share. 

The  white  mother  and  son  were  adjusting  to  a recent  marital 
separation,  still  working  on  new  patterns  and  rituals.  Most  week- 
ends, the  son  spent  with  his  father.  Mother  and  son  had  pitched 
in  to  buy  a new  televison  set,  which  moved  between  the  mother’s 
and  son's  bedrooms.  This  child,  among  all  families,  had  most 
control  over  his  viewing. 

A second  TV  was  located  in  the  living  room,  and  though  the 
mother  reported  that  she  only  occasionally  watched  TV  with  her 
son,  she  actually  shared  his  viewing  frequently  from  an  adjacent 
room  while  working.  At  his  father’s  house,  where  there  was  cable 
TV,  the  son  watched  “mostly  sports,”  but  his  mother  was  uneasy 
about  her  lack  of  control  over  what  he  was  seeing  there. 

Parks  found  that  both  single  mothers  did  not  know  or  directly 
control  what  their  children  saw  at  their  father’s  house,  but,  while 
the  white  mother  expressed  unease,  the  black  mother  was  confi- 
dent that  her  influence  held  whatever  the  context. 

Parks  noted  that  even  where  TV  was  not  a central  activity 
within  the  families  she  studied,  it  played  a major  role  in  family 
systems.  She  felt  that  race  did  play  a significant  part  in  the  differ- 
ences she  found,  particularly  that  the  black  families  both  exer- 
cised more  direct  control  over  their  children’s  viewing  and 
expected  their  influence  to  prevail  in  all  circumstances.  Black 


] Black  families  use  the  media  for  racial  social- 
ization, choosing  programs  that  star  African 
Americans.  Even  sports  provide  racial  role 
models.  As  one  black  father  expresses  it, 
sports  teach  that  skill  and  persistence  might 
overcome  racial  attitudes,  "everyone  is 
equal”  and  "you  have  to  work  as  a team.” 
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families  used  the  media  for  racial  socializa- 
tion, choosing  programs  that  starred  African 
Americans.  Even  sports  provided  racial  role 
models.  As  the  black  father  expressed  it, 
sports  taught  that  skill  and  persistence 
might  overcome  racial  attitudes,  “everyone 
is  equal”  and  “you  have  to  work  as  a team.” 
The  white  families,  however,  made  their 
viewing  choices  for  reasons  other  than  race. 
The  married-parent  family  watched  “Family 
Matters”  for  years,  only  stopping  when  they 
felt  the  plotlines  became  “too  mature”  for 
their  children.  In  both  white  families, 

“South  Park”  was  an  area  of  dispute  because 
of  its  racist  and  sexist  attitudes,  but  both 
families  viewed  it  anyway.  Interestingly, 
this  program — the  most  popular  among  the 
white  children — did  not  come  up  at  all  in 
discussion  with  the  black  families.  When 
asked,  both  stated  that  their  children  had  no 
interest  in  watching  the  show.  Says  Parks, 
“The  white  families  recognized  the  mediat- 
ed bigotry  but  could  look  past  it;  the  black 
families  could  not.” 

Parks  effectively  turns  the  mirror  ol 
research  back  to  her  subjects.  The  value  of 
the  information  she  gathers  is,  perhaps, 
greatest  for  the  families  themselves.  Aware- 
ness, she  implies,  is  the  beginning  of  con- 
trol. What  we,  as  a nation,  deem  harmless 
and  inconsequential — “play,”  in  Parks’ 
terms — has  tremendous  power  to  mold  our 
understanding  and  patterns  of  behavior. 
Knowing  this  power  might  make  us  more 
mindful  of  the  source  of  our  opinions  and 
attitudes.  As  we  exercise  our  choices  of 
media  and  media  content  we  are  revealing 
information  about  how  we  perceive  our- 
selves, what  our  values  are  and  how  we 
operate  as  a family  system. 

A media  log  seems  like  an  interesting 
exercise.  Doing  without  media  for  two 
days?  Like  fasting  for  the  mind — not  to 
mention  eyes  and  ears.  It  sounds  like  it 
would  be  good  for  you.  Maybe  next  week, 
after  the  (take  your  choice:  Academy 
Awards,  Final  Four,  World  Series, 

Olympics,  finale  of  “ER”...).  Meanwhile, 
what  did  you  do  with  the  remote? 


Mining  the  Media  for 

Sheri  Parks  has  taken  her  interest  in 
the  media  to  the  airwaves.  In  a 
provocative  radio  program,  “Media 
Matters,”  she  and  co-host  David 
Zurawik,  media  critic  for  the  Balti-  _ 
more  Sun,  take  a thoughtful  and 
lively  look  at  the  impact  and  mean- 
ing of  media  phenomena  from  Inter- 
net hacking  to  TV  specials  and 
everything  in  between. 

The  show,  which  airs  on  WJHU, 

88.1  in  the  Baltimore  area,  owes  its 
start  to  producer  Lisa  Morgan,  '89, 
who  pitched  the  idea  to  JHU  man- 
agement after  Parks  and  Zurawik  had 
appeared  on  the  Mark  Steiner  show,  a 
popular  local  phone-in  program. 

“Dave  and  I have  known  each 
other  for  years,”  Parks  says,  "Fle’d 
call  me  often  for  quotes  for  his  col- 
umn. When  Mark  asked  us  to  do  a 
monthly  appearance  on  his  show,  we  were  just  having  fun.”  Now,  balancing  her 
academic  responsibilities  as  associate  professor  of  American  studies  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  with  the  demands  of  a weekly  broadcast  is — “pretty  hard,  but 
pretty  exciting.  The  pace  is  much  faster  than  academic  life.  In  some  ways,  I’m  in 
the  best  position  I could  be  in — I get  to  keep  the  richness  of  academic  understand- 
ing, but  I also  get  to  have  the  impact  of  a wider  audience,”  Parks  says. 

The  challenge,  she  adds,  is  to  take  the  audience  beneath  the  surface,  to  tell 
them  things  no  one  else  is  saying  about  the  media.  The  goal  is  to  be  thoughtful, 
but  to  avoid  “academese”.  “Our  audience  is  very  smart.  We  know  that  from  their 
e-mails  and  from  some  specific  studies.  They  demand  we  keep  the  ideas  rich — I 
didn’t  anticipate  the  passion  that  the  show  often  provokes.” 

What  is  the  consequence  of  media  exposure?  "I  never  think  of  myself  as  a 
media  personality,”  Park  says.  "But  people  do  recognize  my  voice.  They’ve  come  to 
have  a relationship  with  my  voice,  and  the  first  time  someone  said  that  it  sounded 
too  close,  too  personal.  I like  the  privacy  of  radio,  of  course  I can  walk  down  the 
street,  but  I have  to  watch  what  I say.  As  soon  as  someone  turns  and  says,  ‘You’re 
Sheri  Parks,’  everything  changes." 

One  of  the  big  surprises  for  Parks  in  the  course  of  choosing  content  for  the  pro- 
gram has  been  learning  how  deep  and  varied  the  arts  and  media  community  is  in 
the  state  of  Maryland.  “There  is  a huge  community  of  artists  in  video,  film  and 
music  that  many  of  us  are  not  aware  of,”  she  says.  “Every  couple  of  months  we 
interview  someone  who  grew  up  in  Baltimore,  or  lives  in  Baltimore,  who  has  a 
national  audience."  — -Judith  Bair 


Ideas 


Sheri  Parks,  left,  on  the  faculty  at  Maryland, 
Lisa  Morgan,  an  alumna  of  the  RTVF  program, 
and  David  Zurawik,  currently  working  on  his 
doctorate  in  American  studies  here,  can  say 
with  pride  that  "Media  Matters." 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  SHY 


Hoo  Is  Listening  to  the  Barn  Owl? 

Despite  the  powerful  impact  of  technology  on  modern  research,  Mother 
Nature  still  retains  valuable  secrets  for  scientists  to  explore.  A case  in 
point:  the  acute  auditory  skills  of  the  common  barn  owl.  A multi- 


disciplinary  research  team  based  in  the  Clark 
School  of  Engineering’s  Institute  for  Systems 
Research  is  trying  to  better  understand  and  digi- 
tally reproduce  the  owl's  amazing  locator  system. 

“The  barn  owl  has  long  been  recognized  as 
the  premier  nocturnal  predator,”  says  Catherine 
Carr,  professor  of 
biology,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  owl’s 
uncanny  ability  to 
locate  prey  in 
total  darkness, 
based  solely  on 
sound.  Carr  has 
done  extensive 
research  on  the 
barn  owl’s  central 
nervous  system. 

Her  research  mea- 
sures spatial  dif- 
ferences in  sine 
(sound)  waves 
reaching  each  ear 
of  the  barn  owl, 
then  follows  how 
the  owl's  brain  processes  these  separate  audio 
signals.  A slight  delay  between  the  time  it  takes 
for  sound  to  reach  each  ear — measured  in  mil- 
liseconds— lets  the  owl  rapidly  develop  a map 
in  its  brain  that  pinpoints  the  sound’s  location. 
Pity  the  poor  mouse  rustling  leaves  or  straw  20 
or  30  yards  away  in  the  darkness. 

Electrical  engineers  at  Maryland  are  interest- 
ed in  developing  mathematical  models  that 
replicate  the  auditory  skills  of  the  barn  owl  and 
similar  mammals.  By  refining  these  algorithms, 
the  engineers  are  developing  computer  programs 
that  allow  sophisticated  robots  to  interact  and 
operate  in  acoustically  complex  environments. 

Two  years  ago,  P.  S.  Krishnaprasad,  professor 
of  electrical  engineering,  put  together  a research 


team  that  includes  faculty,  postdoctoral  and 
graduate  students  from  electrical  and  computer 
engineering,  biology  and  the  program  in  neuro- 
science and  cognitive  science.  Funded  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  project  also 
includes  a neurobiologist  from  the  University  of 
Oregon. 

To  date,  the  team 
has  equipped  two 
mobile  robots  with 
software  based  on  bio- 
logical data  supplied 
by  Carr  and  other  ani- 
mal biologists.  “We 
find  that  the  zoolo- 
gists and  neurobiolo- 
gists  have  their  own 
way  of  looking  at  the 
research  data,”  Krish- 
naprasad says,  "and  as 
engineers,  we  take  the 
same  data  and  try  to 
put  it  into  strictly 
mathematical  terms. 
This  cross-collabora- 
tion between  the  disciplines  is  invigorating.” 
The  two  robots  are  connected  by  wireless 
transmitters  to  computers  in  the  laboratory  and 
also  to  the  Internet. 

A major  goal  of  the  research,  Krishnaprasad 
says,  is  to  develop  new  technologies  for  multi- 
ple robots  to  communicate  with  each  other.  “A 
robot  that  interacts  well  with  other  robots  and 
its  environment  has  many  useful  possibilities,” 
he  says.  These  include  improvements  in  guid- 
ing automated  vehicles  in  factories  and  hospi- 
tals as  well  as  greatly  advancing  current  capa- 
bilities in  teleconferencing.  Robots  with 
advanced  auditory  capabilities  can  also  be  sent 
into  dangerous  areas,  lending  themselves  to 
industrial  and  military  applications.  — TV 


In  their  many  years  of  study- 
ing social  phobia  among  pre- 
adolescents, professors  of  psy- 
chology Deborah  Beidel  and 
Samuel  Turner  have  seen  some 
extreme  cases.  Many  of  these 
children  are  unable  to  read  or 
present  in  front  of  classrooms, 
go  to  parties  or  even  make 
friends;  some  are  so  severely 
phobic  that  they  become  nau- 
seous every  morning  before 
school.  Some  stop  attending 
school  altogether. 

“Social  phobia  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  shyness,”  says 
Turner.  “Shy  children  will  be 
initially  withdrawn,  but  will 
warm  up  after  a while.  Socially 
phobic  children  are  always 
nervous.” 

For  a long  time,  these  chil- 
dren were  simply  regarded  as 
shy  and  withdrawn  by  teachers 
and  parents;  it  was  the  chil- 
dren who  misbehaved  in  class 
and  at  home  who  received  the 
lion's  share  of  adults’  atten- 
tion. But  since  1994,  when 
social  phobia  was  officially 
diagnosed  in  both  children 
and  adults,  Beidel  and  Turn- 
er— who  also  co-direct  the 
Maryland  Center  for  Anxiety 
Disorders — have  been  trying 
to  shed  some  light  on  this 
debilitating  disorder  through 
education,  outreach  and  treat- 
ment programs. 

One  such  program.  Social 
Effectiveness  Therapy  for 
Children  (SET-C),  has  been 
the  focus  of  Beidel  and  Turn- 
er’s research  during  the  past 
several  years.  “This  program,” 
says  Turner,  “is  designed  to 
reduce  maladaptive  fear, 
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increase  socialization  and 
teach  children  the  necessary 
skills  for  social  discourse.” 

Children  in  the  intensive 
12-week  program  are  trained 
in  such  fundamentals  as  intro- 
ducing themselves,  starting 
conversations  and  joining 
other  children  in  activities. 
Assigned  “homework”  encour- 
ages them  to  practice  these 
skills  on  their  peers.  The  peer 
aspect  is,  in  fact,  a cornerstone 
of  SET-C;  throughout  the  pro- 
gram, socially  phobic  children 
interact  and  play  with  more 
extroverted  members  of  their 
age  group  in  a supervised 
environment. 

“The  changes  in  children 
who  come  out  of  the  program 
are  remarkable,”  says  Beidel. 
“They’re  making  friends  for 
the  first  time.  Some  are  even 


Nature  Takes  Center  Stage. 

The  Maryland  Center  for  Agro- 
Ecology — an  independent,  non- 
profit corporation  affiliated  with 
the  university — brings  together 
agricultural  and  environmental 
communities  to  help  preserve 
the  state's  open  spaces,  protect 
its  natural  resources  and  foster  a 
sustainable  and  economically 
viable  agricultural  industry.  It's 
located  at  the  Wye  Research  and 
Educational  Center  on  Mary- 
land's Eastern  Shore. 


being  elected  class  president.” 
Beidel  and  Turner  have 
also  been  funded  for  a 
five-year  follow-up 
study  by  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Men- 
tal Health  that  vis- 
its graduates  of  the 
SET-C  program 
throughout  their  adolescence. 
“This  is  the  age  of  greatest 
risk,”  says  Turner.  “If  they  can 
make  it  through  their  teenage 
years,  the  likelihood  is  small 
that  social  phobia  will  re- 
occur.’ — BM 


ON  (AND  ON  AND  ON), 
COMET! 

On  May  1,  1996,  the  solar 
wind  ion  spectrometer  on 
board  the  Ulysses  spacecraft 
was  conducting  its  usual  high- 
latitude  examination  of  the 
sun’s  magnetic  fields,  solar 
winds  and  cosmic  rays  when  it 
passed  through  the  tail  of  the 
comet  Hyakutake.  This  was 
not  necessarily  an  extraordi- 


nary occurrence — except  that 
at  the  time,  the  comet  was 
more  than  300  million  miles 
away  from  Ulysses,  at  a 
distance  three  times  that 
of  the  Earth  from  the 
sun.  The  groundbreak- 
ing conclusion?  The  tail 
of  Hyakutake — and  other 
comets  like  it — is  hundreds  of 
millions  of  miles  longer  than 
previously  believed. 

In  the  April  6 edition  of 
Nature,  Distinguished  Univer- 
sity Professor  of  Physics 
George  Gloeckler — who  is 
also  the  chief  inventor  of  the 
instrument — is  lead  author  of 
an  article  discussing  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  realization; 
research  scientist  Fred  Ipvich 
is  a co-author.  “The  most 
amazing  and  important  thing 
about  this  discovery,”  says 
Gloeckler,  “is  that  it  points  to 
a new  way  of  detecting  and 
studying  cometary  ions  and, 
in  the  process,  opens  up  a ' 
whole  new  area  of  science.” 
Presently,  spacecraft  need 
to  actually  rendezvous  with 


comets  in  order  to  gather 
information  about  their  paths 
and  compositions.  But  because 
of  their  discovery,  Gloeckler 
and  his  colleagues  now  believe 
that  more  sensitive  instru- 
ments can  be  sent  into  any 
orbit  to  detect  the  invisible 
tails  of  many  smaller, 
unknown  comets.  "The  comets 
can  come  to  the  instruments, 
instead  of  the  other  way 
around,”  says  Gloeckler. 

In  addition,  these  new 
devices  could  provide  more 
clues  about  the  formation  of 
the  solar  system.  “The  compo- 
sition of  a comet  is  like  a fin- 
gerprint or  a DNA  sample  ol 
its  origins,”  says  Gloeckler. 
“And  comets  are  composed  of 
the  same  materials  and  gases 
as  the  sun  and  other  bodies 
within  the  solar  system.”  The 
instruments  could  also  analyze 
the  ions  of  materials  that  have 
entered  the  solar  system  from 
distant  regions  of  space, 
revealing  information  about 
these  areas  that  today  can  only 
be  learned  by  telescopes.  — BM 


Little  Technologies,  Big 
Award.  Don  DeVoe,  assistant 
professor  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, received  a 1999  Presi- 
dential Early  Career  Award  for 
Scientists  and  Engineers  in 
April.  The  award  is  the  highest 
honor  for  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  the  early  stages  of  their 
careers;  winners  are  granted 
$500,000  over  a five-year  period 
to  further  their  research.  DeVoe 
was  recognized  for  his  work 
with  MicroElectroMechanical 


Systems  (MEMS),  a technology 
that  can  miniaturize  everything 
from  cell  phones  to  medical 
devices. 

Beating  the  Potato  Beetle. 

Good  news  for  crop  farmers: 
There's  a new  way 
to  reduce  the 
annual  $150 
million  dam- 
age caused 
by  the  Col- 
orado potato 


beetle.  Researchers  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Beltsville  (Md.)  Agricul- 
tural Research  Center  have 
learned  that  an  organic  mulch 
made  from  a crop  called  hairy 
vetch  can  impede  the  beetle's 
movements.  Tomatoes 
planted  in  the  special 
mulch  are 

infested  by  far  fewer 
beetles,  experi- 
ments show. 
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A Head  Start  on  Hope 


A lifelong  principle 
fuels  Sally  Koblinsky’s 
research  on  the  strug - 
gles — and  triumphs — 
of  low-mcome  and 
homeless  families . 


When  Sally  Koblinsky,  professor  and  chair  of 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies,  was  growing 
up  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  she  often  accompanied 
her  family  on  road  trips  to  Mexico  to  distribute 
clothes  and  toys  to  orphanages. 

“Even  as  a child,  I was  aware  of  the  privi- 
leges I enjoyed  that  were  not  shared  by  many 
other  families,”  she  says.  “And  my  mother 
always  taught  me  to  ‘do  well  by  doing  good.’" 

This  philosophy  followed  her  through  her 
undergraduate  days  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, Los  Angeles,  where  she  tutored  low-income 
children  in  the  turbulent  Watts  neighborhoods; 
and  at  University  of  California,  Davis,  where 
she  worked  with  migrant  Mexican  families  in 
the  Sacramento  area.  “Because  I was  in  the  field 
of  developmental  psychology,”  she  says,  “I  was 
interested  in  the  factors  that  supported  and 
strengthened  these  families,  and  the  areas  where 
I could  intervene  to  improve  the  well-being  of 
both  the  children  and  the  parents.”  She  soon 
found  direct  opportunities  for  intervention 
through  Head  Start,  a comprehensive  program 
that  provides  individualized  services  in  educa- 
tion, early  childhood  development,  parental 


involvement  and  physical  and  mental  health  to 
low-income  families. 

Koblinsky  has  been  involved  with  Head 
Start  for  30  years.  Her  research  on  Head  Start 
programs  for  homeless  and  low-income  families 
in  violent  neighborhoods  has  resulted  in  new 
legislation,  progressive  Head  Start  curricula  and 
greater  hope  for  struggling  families. 

Currently,  Koblinsky  is  collaborating  with 
Suzanne  Randolph,  associate  professor  of  family 
studies,  to  examine  the  roles  of  parents  and 
schools  in  promoting  positive  outcomes  for 
preschool-aged  children  in  violent  neighbor- 
hoods. The  project,  now  in  its  fourth  year  of 
funding  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, has  three  goals:  to  observe  the  effects  of 
violence  on  young  children’s  cognitive,  motor 
and  socioemotional  development;  to  understand 
the  roles  of  families  and  schools  in  helping  chil- 
dren deal  with  violence-related  stress;  and  to 
develop  intervention  programs  for  Head  Start 
staff  and  parents  to  help  the  children  cope  with 
violence. 

Koblinsky,  Randolph  and  their  students 
began  by  identifying  neighborhoods  in  subur- 
ban Maryland  and  Washington,  D.C.,  with 
high  levels  of  violent  activity.  They  reviewed 
police  statistics  and  conducted  environmental 
scans  of  selected  areas,  looking  for  evidence  of 
trouble:  graffiti,  playgrounds  with  rusted 
equipment  or  schools  with  bulletproof  glass  in 
the  windows.  Once  a neighborhood  is  chosen, 
the  researchers  form  a partnership  with  the 
community’s  Head  Start  program.  "We  make 
arrangements  to  interview  the  mothers  individ- 
ually about  their  children’s  socioemotional 
health,  so  we  can  assess  their  cognitive  develop- 
ment through  activities  and  games,"  says 
Koblinsky. 

Regarding  the  children’s  mental  health, 
Koblinsky  says,  “There  are  a variety  of  problems. 
Some  children  respond  to  violence  with  fear,  anx- 
iety and  withdrawal  or  cling  to  their  teachers. 
Some  are  afraid  to  play  outdoors  because  their 
parents  restrict  them  to  their  homes.  There’s  also 
an  expectation  in  these  neighborhoods  for  the 
children  to  be  tough  and  stand  up  for  them- 
selves, so  we  see  higher  incidents  of  aggressive 
behavior.”  Koblinsky  finds  that  the  situation  is 
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understandably  daunting  for  the  parents,  most  of 
whom  are  single  mothers.  Many  feel  that  they 
must  supervise  their  children  at  all  times,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  playing  outside.  These 
mothers  also  tend  to  be  socially  isolated  from 
their  community;  fear  of  violence  even  hinders 
participation  in  church-related  activities,  such  as 
choir  practice  or  Bible  study. 

“When  we  collect  data  on  the  families,  we 
try  to  look  at  factors  that  may  predict  positive 
development  in  children,”  says  Koblinsky.  “We 
want  to  know  if  the  mother  is  working,  if  her 
mental  health  is  sound,  if  she  attends  church 
regularly  and  gets  support  in  raising  her  child 
from  teachers,  doctors,  social  services,  family  or 
friends.  We  focus  on  areas  where  we  can  inter- 
vene.” She  and  Randolph  want  community 
organizations  to  form  links  with  the  neighbor- 
hoods, and  are  trying  to  encourage  churches  and 
| schools  to  sponsor  support  groups  for  the  moth- 
ers to  share  their  mutual  concerns.  “This  is  a 
community  issue,”  says  Koblinsky,  “and  we 
can’t  just  expect  the  parents  to  solve  the  whole 
problem.” 

The  researchers  have  already  created  a suc- 
I cessful  intervention  program  for  Head  Start 
teachers,  many  of  whom  felt  poorly  prepared  to 
address  issues  of  violence  and  loss  with  their 
students.  “They  didn’t  know  how  to  handle  it 
when  a child  would  raise  his  hand  and 
announce  that  his  lather  was  shot  the  night 
before,”  says  Koblinsky.  During  the  six-week 
intervention,  teachers  became  more  familiar 
with  the  histories  of  their  communities  and 
learned  how  to  help  both  children  and  parents 
cope  with  behavioral  problems  and  the  impact 
of  community  violence.  This  particular  Head 
Start  curriculum  was  also  designed  to  be  cultur- 
| ally  sensitive  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
predominantly  African  American  community: 
African  proverbs  and  principles,  such  as  com- 
| munalism,  ujima  (collective  work  and  responsi- 
bility) and  nia  (purpose)  were  incorporated  into 
each  session. 

Homelessness  is  the  subject  of  another  pro- 
ject, a collaboration  between  Koblinsky  and 
colleague  Elaine  Anderson  that  examines  the 
impact  of  homelessness  on  children’s  emotional 
development  and  ability  to  learn.  "Our  project 


is  unique  because  the  children  are  in  the  Head 
Start  program,”  says  Koblinsky.  “We  want  to 
see  how  preschool  makes  a difference  in  the 
lives  of  the  children.”  As  a result  of  this  study 
and  other  research  on  the  homeless,  Congress 
has  passed  a Head  Start  re-authorization  bill 
that  ensures  permanent  resources  for  model 
Head  Start  programs  serving  homeless  families. 

For  this  project,  the  researchers  not  only 
sought  to  shed  light  on  the  struggles  of  home- 
less parents  and  children,  but  also  to  focus  on 
their  strengths  as  well.  “Many  homeless  moth- 
ers have  remarkable  survival  and  daily  problem- 
solving skills,”  says  Koblinsky.  She  recalls  one 
mother  who,  despite  sharing  cramped  quarters 
in  a D.C.  shelter  with  her  five  children,  proudly 
displayed  her  children’s  drawings  and  pho- 
tographs on  a wall  and  circled  daily  job  and 
housing  listings  in  the  newspaper  classifieds. 
Several  years  later,  Koblinsky  rediscovered  the 
woman  as  a teacher  at  a Head  Start  program. 
“She  had  demonstrated  amazing  resourceful- 
ness, motivation  and  creativity  in  surviving  a 
crisis  that  would  have  overwhelmed  most  of  us. 
She  and  other  homeless  mothers  literally  ‘make 
a way  out  of  no  way.’” 

Success  stories  like  these  are  reward  enough 
for  Koblinsky.  However,  the  university’s  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Women’s  Issues  did  pay 
formal  tribute  to  her  in  March  with  its  Out- 
standing Woman  of  the  Year  Award,  which  she 
calls  “a  shock  and  an  honor.”  The  award  capped 
a stellar  year  for  Koblinsky  and  the  Department 
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“They  didn’t  know  how  to  handle  it  when  a child  would  raise 
his  hand  and  announce  that  his  father  was  shot  the  night 
before, ” says  Koblinsky. 


of  Family  Studies,  which  received  its  first  inde- 
pendent Ph.D  program  this  spring.  For  Koblin- 
sky, an  active  mentor  of  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students,  it  couldn’t  have  come  at 
a better  time. 

“I  feel  strongly  committed  to  training  the 
next  generation,”  she  says.  “There  is  definitely  a 
need  for  more  competent,  culturally  sensitive 
researchers.”  It  takes  one  to  know — and  train — 
one.  — BM 
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A Composer  in  Full  Measure 


Aaron  Copland  is  best  known  as  the  quintessential  American 
composer — the  man  whose  musical  opus  gave  us  Billy  the  Kid, 
Rodeo,  Appalachian  Spring  and  Fanfare  for  the  Common  Man. 


Plain  spoken  and  lacking  a college  degree, 
nonetheless  he  became  one  of  the  most 
influential  figures  in  20th-century  Ameri- 
can music,  as  composer,  lecturer,  conduc- 
tor, pianist  and  author. 

Jennifer  DeLapp  knows  Copland  well. 
He  was  the  subject  of  the  musicologist’s 
doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.  When  she  interviewed  for  a 
faculty  position  last  fall  at  the  School  of 
Music,  Director  Christopher  Kendall 
noted  that  2000  marked  the  centennial  of 
Copland’s  birth.  He  also  talked  about  the 
Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center 
and  its  focus  on  collaborative,  interdisci- 
plinary projects  that  bring  together  per- 
formance and  academic  theory — an  issue 
of  particular  interest  to  DeLapp.  “I  don’t 
just  want  to  sit  in  a library  and  do  my 
work,"  says  the  musicologist.  “I  enjoy  the 
performances  and  appreciate  and  respect 


what  goes  into  putting  on  a single  good 
performance.  I think  the  two  can  benefit 
from  each  other,” 

Now  as  academic  coordinator  of  the 
“Aaron  Copland  and  American  Identity” 
festival  DeLapp  has  that  chance.  “I’m  not 
sure  I had  a month  long  event  of  this 
scope  in  mind  at  the  time.”  Indeed,  the 
project,  under  the  auspices  of  the  center, 
brings  together  not  only  the  departments 
of  dance,  theater  and  music  and  the  Per- 
forming Arts  Library,  but  also  draws  upon 
art  history,  history,  archaeology  and 
English. 

In  addition  to  performances  and  exhibi- 
tions (see  adjacent  calendar),  an  opening 
three-day  conference  is  expected  to  attract 
scholars  in  history,  art  history,  English, 
American  culture,  as  well  as  music. 

DeLapp  believes  Copland  is  a natural  for 
such  exploration.  “He  lived  through  things 


Aaron  Copland  is  seen  conducting  the  sound- 
track for  the  film  Something  Wild,  1961. 

in  our  recent  past:  the  Depression,  World 
War  II,  the  Cold  War,  and  he  was  not 
somebody  who  stayed  in  an  ivory  tower.  He 
really  wanted  to  connect  with  American 
culture,  American  identity.  Some  com- 
posers and  artists  are  more  interested  in 
distilling  out  some  abstract  essence  of  the 
culture.  But  he  was  more  about  rolling-up- 
the-sleeves  and  digging  in.” 

The  composer  also  wrote  books:  His 
What  to  Listen  for  in  Music  is  considered  a 
classic  primer.  And,  in  an  unusual  under- 
taking for  a classical  composer,  he  wrote 
film  and  ballet  scores.  Here,  his  American 
signature  took  the  form  of  folk  tunes  bor- 
rowed from  Latin  American  dance  music, 
cowboy  tunes  and  Shaker  songs. 

It  wasn’t  always  that  way.  He  first 
embraced  the  dissonant  sounds  associated 
with  modernity  and  the  jazz  age.  But  dur- 
ing the  1930s,  Copland  saw  new  audi- 
ences developing  around  the  radio  and  the 
phonograph  and  he  thought  that  it  was 
important  to  reach  them,  explains 
DeLapp.  Copland  made  a deliberate  deci- 
sion to  say  what  he  had  to  say  in  the  sim- 
plest terms — using  more  triads  (such  as 
the  C major  chord),  simpler  harmonic  lan- 
guage and  more  melody.  Likewise,  his 
film  scores  conveyed  the  angular,  clean, 
open  sound  that  has  become  standard  for 
Westerns.  “He  really  did  change  the 
sound  that  we  associate  with  the  open 
spaces  on  the  prairie  and  American  cul- 
ture,” says  DeLapp. 

Ironically,  that  American  sound  was 
also  viewed  as  subversive  in  some  circles. 
Like  many  other  liberal-minded  artists  of 
his  day,  Copland  found  himself  blacklisted 
and  called  before  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy’s 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  It 
was  this  aspect  of  Copland’s  life  that 
DeLapp  s dissertation  explored. 

But  at  the  heart  of  it  all  is  the  music 
itself — articulating  so  clearly  our  Ameri- 
can identity.  — DB 
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a month-long  celebration  of  aaron  Copland:  Sept.  22-Oct.  22 

At  this  centennial  celebration  of 
Aaron  Copland's  birth,  the  Clarice 
Smith  Performing  Arts  Center  at 
Maryland  presents“Aaron  Copland 
and  American  Identity”  featuring 
music  and  dance  performances,  dis- 
cussion panels,  film  viewings  and 
exhibits.  A cross-disciplinary  confer- 
ence runs  Sept.  22-24.  For  more 
information  about  any  of  the  events 
listed  below,  call  301.405. 4339- 

Sept.  22 

io  a. m. -Noon  * 

Conference  Panel:  “Copland's 
Style”  presented  by  Gayle  Murchi- 
son (Tulane  University)  and  Ping 
He  (Xing  Hai  Conservatory,  China) 

Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine  Arts 

1:30-4:30  P.M.  * 

Conference  Panel:  "Copland  & 

McCarthyism”  presented  by  James 
Gilbert  and  Carol  Burbank  (Univer- 
sity of  Maryland) 

Film  viewing  and  discussion  of  The 
Cradle  Will  Rock 

Lecture  Hall,  Architecture  Building 

8 p.m.  S 

Pre-concert  Discussion:  6:30 
p.m.  Copland  & MacDowell  Colony 
Performance:  Susan  Narucki, 
soprano 

Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine  Arts 

Sept.  23 

9 a.m.-Noon  * 

Conference  Panel:  “Copland  & 

McCarthyism”  presented  by  Jennifer 
DeLapp  (University  of  Maryland) 

Film  viewing  and  discussion  of  The 
North  Star 

Lecture  Hall,  Architecture  Building 
1:30-2:30  P.M.  * 

Keynote  Speaker:  Vivian  Perils, 
co-author  of  Aaron  Copland's  auto- 
biography 

Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine  Arts 
2:45-4:15  P.M.  * 

Conference  Panel:  “Copland  & 

American  Identity”  presented  by 
Carolina  Robertson  and  Martha 
Nell  Smith  (University  of  Mary- 
land) and  Marta  Robertson  (Gettys- 
burg College) 

Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine  Arts 

A 1943  photo  of  Aaron  Copland, 

RKO  Radio  Pictures 


8 p.m.  $ 

Pre-concert  Dicussion:  6:30  p.m. 
“Copland — The  Man." 
Performance:  Artist  Scholarship 
Benefit  Series 

Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine  Arts 

Sept.  24 

I:30_3:3°  P M-  * 

Conference  Panel:  "New  Deal 
Arts  & American  Identity"  presented 
by  James  Gilbert  (University  of 
Maryland);  Kathy  Erickson  (General 
Services  Administration);  Helen 
Langa  (American  University)  and 
Jennifer  DeLapp  (University  of  Mary- 
land). 

The  Art  Gallery,  Art-Sociology 
Building 

7:30  P.M.  S 

Pre-concert  Discussion:  6 p.m. 
Performance:  James  Tocco,  piano 
Works  by  American  composers. 

Inn  & Conference  Center,  University 
College 

Sept.  26 

8 p.m.  * 

Performance:  David  Salness,  violin. 
Nonet 

Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine  Arts 

Sept.  27 

8 p.m.  * 

Pre-concert  discussion:  7 p.m. 
Performance:  University  of  Mary- 
land Symphony  Orchestra;  Andre 
Smith,  conductor 
Copland's  Fanfare  for  the  Common 
Man,  Lincoln  Portrait,  Clarinet  Concerto 
and  Shostakovich’s  Symphony  No.  5 
Memorial  Chapel 


Biographer  Howard  Pollack  will 
lecture  on  October  19. 


Sept.  28 

5 P.M.  ** 

Open  Rehearsal: 
Guarneri  String  Quartet; 
reading  of  Copland's  works 
for  string  quartets 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes 
Fine  Arts 


Oct.  4 

8 P.M.  * 

Pre-concert  discussion:  7 p.m. 
Performance:  Copland  Piano 
Works 

Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine  Arts 


Oct.  6 

8 P.M.  S 

Pre-concert  discussion:  7 p.m. 
Performance:  “Copland  Meets  Jazz 
Heroes”  with  Chris  Vadala,  wood- 
winds; Steve  Fidyk,  drums;  Mark 
Cook,  piano;  Pepe  Gonzalez,  bass 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine  Arts 


Oct.  8 

3 P.M.  S 

Pre-concert  Discussion:  1:30  p.m 
Concert:  “The  U.S. -Mexico  Con- 
nection,” Musica  Aperta  Washington 
Inn  & Conference  Center,  University 
College 


Oct.  1 1 

7:30  P.M.  * 

Concert:  Coolidge  Quartet 
Copland,  Stravinsky,  Webern 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall,  Tawes  Fine  Arts 


Oct.  15 

3 P.M.  S 

Concert:  Copland  Cho- 
rus Festival 

Joseph  Eunkwan  Choi, 
conductor;  Edward 
Maclary,  music  director; 
with  Suitland  High 
School,  Northwestern 
High  School,  Richard 
Montgomery  High 
School,  University  of 
Maryland  Chorale 
Intermission  Lecture: 
Wayne  Shirley,  Library  of  Congress 
Inn  & Conference  Center,  University 
College 


Oct.  19 

7:30—9:30  P.M.  * 

Lecture:  "Copland  & Film",  Howard 
Pollack  (University  of  Houston), 
author  of  Aaron  Copland:  The  Life  and 
Work  of  an  U ncommon  Man 
Film:  The  Heiress 

Lecture  Hall,  Architecture  Building 


Oct.  20 

10  a.m.-Noon  * 

Panel  Discussion:  “Copland,  Sexu- 
ality & American  Identity”  presented 
by  Luke  Jensen  (University  of  Mary- 
land), Howard  Pollack,  David 
Bergman  (Towson  University)  and 
Marilee  Lindermann  (University  of 
Maryland) 

Lecture  Hall,  Architecture  Building 


Oct.  20 

I-4  P.M.  * 

Film  viewing  and  discussion: 
“Hollywood  & the  Popular  Front” 
Lary  May  (University  of  Minnesota) 
Film:  Of  Mice  and  Men 
Lecture  Hall,  Architecture  Building 


Oct.  22 

3 P.M.  S 

Pre-concert  Discussion:  2 p.m. 
Performances:  University  of  Mary- 
land Symphony  Orchestra,  Christo- 
pher Kendall  and  Edward  Maclary, 
conductors 

School  of  Music:  excerpts  from  The 
Tender  Land  and  Three  Latin  American 
Sketches ; Department  of  Dance:  Quiet 
City.  Night  Thoughts  (Homage  to  Ives) 
Inn  & Conference  Center,  University 
College 


* Free  s Admission  fee 
**  Reservations  Required 


Program  subject  to  change. 
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Who  Did  Hoodoo? 


^ r><r. 


Sometimes,  the  most  extraordinary  discoveries  are  made  when  they  are 
least  expected.  During  a routine  dig  at  the  James  Brice  House  in 
Annapolis,  Md.,  a team  of  faculty  and  students  from  the 


Department  of  Anthropology’s  Archaeology 
Field  School  unearthed  artifacts  once  used  in 
the  African  spiritual  practice  of  Hoodoo.  The 
items  provide  tangible  evidence  of  Hoodoo’s 
existence  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region. 

According  to  Jessica 
. Neuwirth,  archaeologi- 

V cal  curator  for  the  His- 
toric  Annapolis  Foundation 
and  liaison  to  the  uni- 
versity, Hoodoo  orig- 
inated in  the 

sJ&L  1 9*  and 
mr  early  20th 
IMP*'  centuries  as  a 
manifestation  of 
cultural  beliefs 
from  different 
regions  of 
Africa.  "It 
involves  the 
relationship 
between  the 
human  and  the  spirit 
world,”  she  says,  “and  understanding 
one’s  place  in  the  cosmos.” 

Everyday  items,  such  as  those  found  in  the 
Brice  House,  took  on  new  significance  during 
Hoodoo  rituals.  For  example,  among  the  arti- 
facts discovered  in  Annapolis  are  bottles  used  to 
capture  spirits;  pierced  coins,  often  worn  around 
the  ankle,  to  guide  the  soul  smooth- 
ly through  life;  matchsticks  to 
light  candles  at  a homemade 
altar — or  to  burn  a piece  of  paper 
bearing  an 

enemy’s  name;  / 

and  feathers  that 

represent  the  flight  1 

of  the  soul.  “Some 


believed  that  practitioners  of 
Hoodoo  really  could  fly  to  com-  9 
mune  with  the  spirits,"  says 
Neuwirth. 

What’s  most  striking  about  the  discovery  is 
not  just  the  items  themselves,  but  the  order  in 
which  they  were  arranged  beneath  the  floors  of 
the  house:  They  were  buried  to  form  a cosmo- 
gram,  a symbol  originated  in  Africa’s  Congo 
region  that  is  usually  represented  by  a cross 
inside  a circle.  The  horizontal  line  separates  the 
living  and  the  dead,  as  well  as  night  and  day; 
the  vertical  line  connects  the  spirit  world  to 
humanity;  and  the  circle  symbolizes  the  cycle  of 
life,  from  birth  to  death. 

The  presence  of  these  items,  along  with  sim- 
ilar artifacts  previously  discovered  in  the 
Charles  Carroll  and  Slayton  Houses  in  Annapo- 
lis, offers  a more  detailed  view  of  African  Amer- 
ican life  in  the  city  during  the  turn  of  the  20th 
century.  “This  is  proof  that  African  beliefs  fol- 
lowed many  to  the  New  World,”  says 
Neuwirth. 

The  team  of  archaeologists,  headed  by 
Neuwirth;  Mark  Leone,  professor  and  Chair  of 
the  Department  of  Anthropology;  James  Har- 
mon, project  principal  investigator  and  a Ph.D. 
candidate  in  the  Department  of  Geography  at 
Maryland;  and  Matthew  Cochran,  a graduate  stu- 
dent in  anthropology,  will  continue  to 
analyze  the  existing  items.  All  inves- 
tigations at  the  Brice 

House  are  sponsored  by 
the  International 
Masonry  Institute,  the 
Maryland  Historical  Trust,  the  Historic 
I Annapolis  Foundation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Anthropology.  — BM 

Tools  of  the  trade:  Relics  are  revelations 
about  Annapolis' past. 


«to 


Who  would  imagine  that  a 
17th-century  women’s 
print  shop  would  be  a 
candidate  for  21st  cen- 
tury virtual  technology? 

Enter  Katie  King,  a Mary- 
land Institute  for  Technology 
in  the  Humanities  (MITH) 
Fellow  and  associate  professor 
of  women’s  studies,  who  creat- 
ed “Feminism  and  Writing 
Technologies"  that  incorporat- 
ed Web  publications,  electron- 
ic resources  for  women’s  stud- 
ies and  experimentation  with 
SGML  encoding  for  video.  In 
King’s  virtual  17th-century 
women’s  print  shop  under- 
graduate and  graduate  stu- 
dents made  their  own  broad- 
sides, which,  when 
electronically  translated  into 
17th-century  styles  of  hand- 
writing, instructed  students  in 
the  paleography  of  manuscript 
study  in  ways  not  seen  before. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  cre- 
ative projects  developed  by 
MITH,  funded  in  part  by  the 
National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  Challenge  Grants 
Program  and  a joint  venture 
supported  by  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Humanities,  the 
Libraries  and  the  Office  of 
Information  Technology. 
MITH  is  a virtual  community 
and  an  intellectual  hub  for 
pioneering  scholars  in  many 
disciplines. 

Its  first  purpose  is  to  gener- 
ate and  support  innovative 
projects  that  use  emerging 
modes  of  scholarship  and 
learning  to  respond  to  the  tra- 
ditional interests  of  the 
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humanities.  Second,  the  insti- 
tute is  committed  to  dissemi- 
nating these  new  technologi- 
cal approaches  to  faculty  and 
students  at  Maryland  and  to 
the  state  educational  commu- 
nity in  grades  K— 12. 

This  summer,  MITH  is 
offering  technology  training 
for  40  members  ol  the  human- 
ities faculty  at  all  grade  levels. 
The  2000  institute,  “Digital 
Technologies  and  the  9—16 
Classroom:  Possibilities  and 
Perils;  Lessons  and  Limita- 
tions,” will  introduce  the 
whole  spectrum  ol  technology 
available  for  transforming 
teaching  approaches. 

MITH  has  already  estab- 
lished strong  ties  with  human- 
ities computing  initiatives  at 
universities  across  the  nation 
and  around  the  globe.  Such 
projects  include  Artwire  that 
enables  students  at  Maryland 
to  participate  in  art  projects 
with  students  around  the 
world.  Virtual  exhibits  are  a 
prime  source  of  discussion  and 
exchange. 

The  Dickinson  Electronic 
Archives  brings  together  an 
international  group  of  scholars 
to  reexamine  Emily  Dickin- 
| son’s  writings,  providing 
access  to  crucial  Dickinson 
papers  that  have  been  out  of 
reach  for  100  years. Thunder 
Road  is  a Web  site  and  forum 
for  discussing  how  technology 
is  transforming  scholarship, 
how  to  use  and  develop  tech- 
nology for  research  and  how  to 
integrate  these  tools  into  class- 
room practice. 

To  learn  more  about  MITH 
visit  the  Web  site:  www.mith. 
umd.edu  — DB 


Artists  of  the  WPA  Define  a National  Identity 


Top:  Peggy  Bacon,  Aesthetic  Plea- 
sure, 1936  etching  and  drypoint; 
bottom:  Ralph  Fabri,  Americana, 
1930s  etching. 


Hhe  Art  Gallery  will  display  more  than  50  works  from  the  Works  Progress  Administration- 
Federal  Art  Project  and  other  public  programs  of  the  1930s  and  early  1940s.  These  artists 
documented  the  lifestyles  of  the  unemployed,  the  workers,  the  middle-class  at  leisure,  the 
immigrants  and  the  ethnic  subculture  across  the  United  States.  On  view  from  Sept.  5-30, 
2000,  the  "Theme  and  Variations:  American  Identity  in  New  Deal  Era  Art"  exhibition  is  the 
visual  arts  component  of  the  university's  "Aaron  Copland  and  American  Identity"  festival. 

Among  the  well-known  artists  included  are  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  George  Biddle,  Grant 
Wood,  Peggy  Bacon  and  Mabel  Dwight,  who  have  come  to  be  associated  with  the  American 
Scene  Painting  movement.  Other  artists,  such  as  Yasuo  Kuniyoshi,  Adolph  Gottlieb  and  Ben 
Shahn,  produced  works  under  the  influence  of  international  movements  in  modern  art.  Togeth- 
er this  selection  of  works  represent  artists'  responses  to  working  in  rural  towns  and  in  bustling 
cities  as  part  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  public  projects. 

Artists'  mural  studies  for  post  offices  and  other  public  buildings  funded  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
department's  Section  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  portray  a cross-section  of  myths,  heroes  and 
everyday  life  in  Depression-era  America.  These  works  are  on  long-term  loan  to  the  Art  Gallery 
from  the  National  Museum  of 
American  Art,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. The  gallery's  own  Martin 
W.  Brown  print  collection 
includes  etchings,  lithographs 
and  other  works  on  papers  by 
artists  employed  by  the  WPA's 
Federal  Art  Project,  which 
focused  on  out-of-work  artists. 

Its  goal  was  to  emphasize  the 
interrelatedness  of  culture  with 
all  aspects  of  life — art  intended 
for  broad,  public  appeal.  Indeed, 
the  program  commissioned 
more  than  2,500  large-scale 
murals  for  hospitals,  schools  and 
other  public  places  in  all  regions 
of  the  country. 

The  exhibition  is  free  and 
open  to  the  public.  For  more 
information  contact  the  Art 
Gallery  at  301.405.2763  or  visit 
its  Web  site:  www.umd.edu/Art 
Gal 
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ASPIRATIONS 


New  Foundation  Focuses  on  UM 


Raising  funds , visibility 
and  advocacy  for  the 
flagship  is  the  driving 
mission  of  the  new 
Board  of  Trustees. 


On  June  23,  the  university  achieved  a mile- 
stone: the  University  of  Maryland  College  Park 
Foundation  was  officially  established.  Earlier  in 
the  year,  the  new  foundation  had  been  incorpo- 
rated and  received  its  non-profit  (301-C-3) 
classification  from  the  IRS.  On  June  23,  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were 
appointed  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
were  elected.  Raymond  G.  LaPlaca  ’81,  will 
serve  as  chair  of  the  board. 

The  EJniversity  of  Maryland  College  Park 
Foundation  will  govern  the  investment  and  dis- 
tribution of  private  funds  on  behalf  of  the  uni- 
versity and  will  advise  and  assist  the  institution 
on  a wide  range  of  issues. 

The  importance  of  an  institutionally  related 
foundation  cannot  be  over-emphasized,”  says 


And  the  Check  Goes  to. . . 


President  Mote  welcomed  Raymond  LaPlaca,  right, 
as  board  chair.  Readers  will  be  introduced  to  all  the 
board  members  in  the  fall  issue. 

President  Dan  Mote.  “For  the  first  time,  we 
have  an  organization  exclusively  dedicated  to 
accomplishing  the  objectives  of  the  university’s 
strategic  plan  and  a group  of  individuals  per- 
sonally committed  to  the  success  of  this  cam- 
pus.” Previously,  private  gifts  were  managed 
through  the  University  System  of  Maryland’s 
foundation,  along  with  the  funds  of  other  high- 
er education  institutions  and  research  centers  in 
the  system. 

The  new  foundation’s  purpose  is  to  increase 
private  contributions  to  the  university,  promote 
wider  visibility  for  its  academic  and  research 
programs,  strengthen  the  university’s  economic 
development  role  in  the  region  and  build  a 
portfolio  of  investments  that  will  support  and 
enhance  the  university’s  initiatives  and  growth. 

The  Foundation  Board  of  Trustees  has  evolved 
in  large  part  from  the  Board  of  Visitors  member- 
ship and  alumni  and  friends  who  have  been  com- 
mitted to  the  university  in  the  past.  Members 
will  meet  three  times  a year  and  will  serve  from 
one  to  three  years.  The  group  will  have  its  first 
official  meeting  in  October  2000.  Committees 
have  been  formed  in  the  areas  of  development, 
legislative  advocacy,  public  relations  and  market- 
ing, and  economic  development. 

"It  is  a reflection  of  the  increasing  prestige 
and  influence  of  the  flagship  that  we  are  able  to 
bring  together  this  distinguished  group  of 
advocates  on  behalf  of  the  university,"  says 
LaPlaca.  "We  will  consult  with  and  advise  the 
president  on  a wide  range  of  issues  that  affect 
the  university  and  its  governance."  — JP 


■■  s of  July  1,  2000,  all  contributions  in  support  of  the  university  will  be  accepted  and  receipt- 
Eb9  ed  by  the  new  University  of  Maryland  College  Park  Foundation  Inc.  Gifts  may  still  be  speci- 
fied for  a college,  school,  program  or  scholarship  of  your  choice  and  continue  to  be  tax 
deductible  to  the  extent  allowed  by  law.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land College  Park  Foundation  Inc.  The  new  foundation  will  also  accept  gifts  made  by  credit  card, 
wire  and  stock  transfer.  For  more  information,  contact  Doug  Nelson  at  301.405.1911  or 
dnelson2@accmail.umd.edu. 
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HONORING  TEACHER  AND 
STUDENT 

This  past  spring,  Tuesdays 
were  Lawrence  Goldberg's 
days  for  expanding  his  hori- 
zons. Since  his  1976  retire- 
ment from  the  Navy  as  a civil- 
ian naval  architect,  Goldberg, 

80,  has  taken  classes  at  the 
University  of  Maryland 
through  the  Golden  I.D.  Stu- 
dent Program,  which  invites 
retirees  and  seniors  who  are 
Maryland  residents  to  take 
classes  tuition-free. 

For  many  years, 

Goldberg’s  wife,  Lillie, 
joined  him.  Together, 
they  took  several  courses 
in  the  School  of  Public 
Affairs  and  three  classes  % 

in  the  College  of  Jour-  Jk 

nalism  with  Hodding 
Carter  III,  who,  at  the 
time,  held  the  Knight 
Chair  in  Journalism. 

(Carter  left  the  universi- 
ty in  1998  to  become 
president  and  CEO  of 
the  John  S.  and  James  L. 

Knight  Foundation  in  Miami.) 

In  Carter’s  classes,  they 
learned  about  the  ways  news- 
papers function  and  the  role  of 
the  journalist.  They  relished 
Carter’s  tales  of  his  personal 
experiences. 

Lillie  Goldberg  died  in 
1997.  Since  then,  Larry  Gold- 
berg has  made  several  gener- 
ous gifts  in  her  memory  to  the 
university.  Although  it  is  not 
unusual  for  family  members 
to  establish  funds  in  memory 
of  loved  ones,  nor  is  it 
extraordinary  for  students  to 
honor  their  teachers,  it  is 
unusual  to  do  both  with  one 


gift — and  even  more  remark- 
able for  the  honoree  to  join  in 
establishing  the  fund. 

That  is  what  occurred  with 
Goldberg’s  most  recent  gift  to 
establish  an  award  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Journalism  in  remem- 
brance of  the  wonderful  times 
he  and  Lillie  shared  there.  He 
recommended  naming  the 
fund  in  honor  of  Hodding 
Carter  as  a teacher  and  public 
affairs  journalist  and  of 
Lillie  as  a stu- 


Lillie  Z.  Goldberg  (bot- 
tom) took  classes  with 
Hodding  Carter  III  (top).  A new 
Public  Affiars  Reporting  Award 
recognizes  both. 

dent,  respectively  and  in  that 
order.  "It  was  very  appropriate 
on  the  basis  of  our  experience 
to  set  up  a fund  in  journalism 
and  to  name  it  for  Carter,” 
says  Larry  Goldberg.  “I  put 
Carter’s  name  first  because  he 
is  the  famous  one.” 

When  Carter  was  contact- 
ed for  input  on  the  award’s 
criteria,  he  responded  to 
Goldberg  in  a touching  per- 
sonal letter.  ”1  have  never 
been  so  honored,  so  flattered 
and  so  deeply  touched  as  by 


your  establishment  of  the 
award,”  Carter  wrote.  The 
only  suggestion  he  offered 
was  to  insist  that  the  names  in 
the  award’s  title  be  reversed. 
"Your  gift  and  Lillie’s  memory 
are  too  important  to  take  sec- 
ond place,”  he  said.  He  also 
pledged  $10,000,  matching 
Goldberg’s  gift,  to  establish 
the  now-named  Lillie  Z. 
Goldberg/Hodding  Carter 
Public  Affairs  Reporting 
Award.  The  fund  supports  an 
annual  scholarship  of  $2,000 
over  the  next  10  years  to 
recruit  outstanding  students 
to  journalism's  public  affairs 
reporting  program. 

The  two  other  university 
funds  established  by  Larry 
Goldberg  in  his  wife’s 
memory  also  reflect  Lil- 
ies life’s  work  and 
interests:  an  annual 
$1,000  award  to  an 
outstanding  graduate 
student  in  the  School  ol  Pub- 
lic Affairs  and  an  education 
prize  for  elementary  school 
students  enrolled  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Education’s  summer 
reading  enhancement  pro- 
gram. (Lillie  Goldberg  held  a 
master’s  degree  in  education 
from  Maryland.)  During  her 
life,  Lillie  was  involved  in 
civic  and  education  affairs  and 
in  community  center  activi- 
ties in  Greenbelt,  Md.  She 
worked  for  the  Prince 
George’s  County  Board  of 
Education.  Before  retiring  in 
1984,  she  was  one  of  the 
country’s  first  remedial  read- 
ing teachers  and  initiated 
paperback  libraries  in  the 
schools  in  which  she  worked. 
— JP 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


The  Richard  Eaton  Foun- 
dation contributed 
$125,000  — the  first  of 
eight  payments  toward 
a total  of  $1  million— to 
establish  the  Richard 
Eaton  Broadcast  Center 
at  the  College  of  Jour- 
nalism. The  center  is 
part  of  the  college's 
restructured  broadcast 
news  operation  at 
Tawes  Theatre,  where 
students  produce  and 
air  news  and  public 
affairs  programs  on 
UMTV,  the  university's 
community  cable  TV 
channel. 


▲ As  of  May  31,  2000,  $299.6 
million  has  been  raised 
toward  the  Bold  Vision  • 
Bright  Future  campaign. 
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High  Expectations  Ahead 


There’s  no  doubt  about  it:  Last  season’s  finish  one  win  away 
from  a bowl  bid  was  not  the  way  the  script  was  to  end.  “The 
losses  to  Duke  and  Virginia  were  nothing  less  than  heart' 


breaking,”  says  Ron  Vanderlinden,  who 
begins  his  fourth  season  this  fall  as  Mary- 
land football  s head  coach.  “My  goal  is  to 
continue  to  improve  our  football  program. 
If  we  do  that,  we’re  going  to  have  a suc- 
cessful season.  We  were  right  on  the  brink 
of  a bowl  season  a year  ago  and  I think  the 
key  for  us  now  is  to  continue  to  make  that 
improvement." 

The  measure  of  improvement  will  be 
evident  to  sports  fans  around  the  country 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  28,  when  Maryland 
plays  defending  national  champion  Flori- 
da State  in  a nationally  televised  (ESPN) 
match-up  at  Byrd  Stadium.  With  three 
nonconference  games  before  the  28th — an 
opening  home  game  with  Temple,  a road 
game  at  West  Virginia,  and  home  game 
with  Middle  Tennessee — the  Terps  could 


have  three  games  in  the  win  column  prior 
to  meeting  Florida  State. 

Already,  university  officials  are  prepar- 
ing for  a possible  attendance  of  40,000  or 
more  at  the  FSU  game,  a rarity  for  a team 
that  has  placed  in  the  lower  half  of  ACC 
teams  for  repeat  attendance. 

“We’re  hopeful  of  getting  off  to  a good 
start,”  says  Vanderlinden.  “That  would 
certainly  increase  interest  and  give  us  the 
confidence  we  need  to  play  the  national 
champion.”  He  also  noted  that  ESPN  has 
volunteered  its  broadcasting  talent  to  do 
seminars  on  campus  preceding  the  game  as 
a way  of  saying  thank  you  for  the  inconve- 
nience it  might  cause  the  university  com- 
munity in  doing  a Thursday  night  game. 

What  gives  Vanderlinden  and  Terp  fans 
high  hopes  is  the  number  of  strong  return- 


Coach  Ron  Vanderlinden  expects  a turnaround 
season  ahead  with  returning  players  like 
LaMont  Jordan  (#15)  and  Calvin  McCall  (#8)  in 
the  line  up. 

ing  players  including  eight  with  All  Amer- 
ica, All-ACC  or  ACC  Player  of  the  Week 
honors.  Vanderlinden  is  encouraged  about 
the  passing  game,  calling  it  the  best  we’ve 
had.  “I  look  for  us  to  improve  offensively  in 
the  scoring  category  due  to  our  ability  to 
make  plays  in  the  passing  game.  We  made 
dramatic  improvement  last  year  in  every 
category  except  the  passing  offense.” 

In  each  of  three  successive  seasons 
under  Vanderlinden,  Maryland  has  risen 
consistently  among  national  leaders  in  six 
of  eight  major  statistical  categories:  rush- 
ing offense  and  defense,  total  offense  and 
defense,  scoring  offense  and  defense.  Last 
season,  Maryland  scored  35  touchdowns — 
the  most  since  1993-  Vanderlinden  says 
the  team’s  offense  scored  30  points  or  more 
in  five  of  the  first  seven  games  in  1999, 
matching  a record  that  was  last  set  in 
1951.  Heisman  Trophy  candidate  LaMont 
Jordan  led  the  nation  in  rushing  the  last 
six  games  of  the  season,  ending  up  with 
1,600  rushing  yards. 

With  returning  quarterbacks  Calvin 
McCall  and  Latrez  Harrison  bolstered  by 
junior  college  transfer  Shaun  Hill  in  the 
same  position,  Vanderlinden  has  reason  to 
be  confident.  "Hill  is  everything  we 
hoped  he  would  be,  and  more,”  he  says, 
citing  his  impressive  performance 
throughout  spring  drills. 

Now,  Vanderlinden  is  looking  to 
Maryland  fans  for  support. “Winning  cre- 
ates interest — and  we’re  close  to  doing 
that — but  hopefully  there’s  enough  inter- 
est created  in  what  we  have  done  in  the 
past  to  improve  our  attendance.  We  re 
working  hard  to  build  a program  based  on 
the  highest  principles  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  and  recruiting  as  good  a student 
academically  as  possible.” 

What  more  can  one  ask.  Except,  maybe, 
a winning  season  and  a bowl  bid.  — DB 
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on  the 

sideline 


FOOTBALL  BY  THE  NUMBERS 

IFrom  last  in  the  ACC  in 
1997  to  first  in  1999  in 
rushing  offense;  most  yards 
rushing  of  any  Maryland  team 
since  1976. 



8 Returning  players  with 
All-America,  All-ACC  or 
ACC  Player  of  the  Week  hon- 
ors in  1999 — 

Brooks 
Barnard, 

Matt 

Crawford, 

Guilian  Gary, 

LaMont  Jordan, 

Brian  Kopka,  Calvin  McCall, 
Marlon  Moore  and  Aaron 
Thompson. 


93  for  1,264 

Completions  and  passing 
yards  by  returning  QB  Calvin 
McCall.  Both  were  Maryland 
freshman  records. 


Number  of  spots  the 
Terps  have  risen  in  the 
NCAA  rushing  offense  rank- 
ings since  1997  (from  106th 
to  12th). 


Terps’  top 
four  tack- 
lers  all  return  from 
1999,  totaling  409  stops 
among  them — Moore  (130), 
Thompson  (111),  Bishop  (84), 
Littles  (84). 


Net  yards  from 
Maryland’s  top 

five  rushers,  all  returning  from 
1999 — Jordan  (1,632), 

McCall  (256),  Perry  (195), 
Kalapinski  (157),  Sikyala 
(125). 


Yards  by  Mary- 
land’s top  two 
all-purpose  runners.  LaMont 
Jordan  ran  and  caught  passes 
for  1,840  yards.  Guilian  Gary 
caught  24  passes  and  returned 
kicks  for  67 1 yards. 

Rushing  yards 
last  season  by 
the  Terps’  12th-rated  NCAA 
rushing  offense,  the  most  by  a 
Maryland  team  since  1976 


U Number  of  sacks  the 
Terps  allowed  in  1999, 
the  fewest  given  up  by  an 
ACC  school.  Three  starters 
return  on  the  offensive  line — 
Melvin  Fowler,  Jr.,  Matt 
Crawford  and  Todd  Wike. 

1 C Number  of  returning 
1 J starters  (offense,  defense, 
kickers)  for  the  Terps  in  2000. 

Lou  Groza  Award  candi- 
date Brian  Kopka  boot- 
ed 1 6 field  goals  last  season  to 
record  the  second-highest  fig- 
ure in  Maryland  history.  He 
enters  his  senior  season  ranked 
fourth  among  Terp  career 
leaders  in  field  goals  and  kick 
scoring. 


9 Rushing  yards  needed 
for  LaMont  Jordan  to 
break  the  Maryland  career 
rushing  mark. 


Rushing  yards 
needed  for  Jor- 
dan to  break  the  ACC  career 
rushing  mark. 


(2,874). 


— Compiled  by  Kevin  Messenger, 
Sports  Information 


Terps  Host  No.  1 Team  at  Byrd  and  on  ESPN 

SEPTEMBER 

9 

Temple 

6:00  p.m. 

16 

at  West  Virginia 

TBA 

23 

Middle  Tennessee 

6:00  p.m. 

28 

Florida  State* 

8:00  p.m. 

OCTOBER 

7 

at  Virginia* 

- 

TBA 

14 

at  Clemson* 

TBA 

21 

Wake  Forest* 

(Homecoming) 

28 

at  Duke* 

TBA 

NOVEMBER 



4 

INC  State* 

TBA 

11 

at  North  Carolina* 

TBA 

18 

Georgia  Tech* 

TBA 

Home  games  in  bold  ^indicates  ACC  game 


Leading  the  Way.  Deborah  A.  Yow, 
director  of  athletics,  has  been  elect- 
ed president  of  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Collegiate  Directors  of  Ath- 
letics (NACDA).  NACDA  serves  as 
the  professional  and  educational 
association  for  more  than  6,100  col- 
lege athletic  directors,  associates, 
assistants  and  conference  commis- 
sioners at  more  than  1,600  institu- 
tions throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

Their  Sixth  Sense.  A 16-8  win 
over  Princeton  earned  the  women's 
lacrosse  team  its  sixth  straight 
NCAA  championship  on  May  21. 
Junior  attacker  Jen  Adams,  the  tour- 
nament's Most  Valuable  Player,  led 
the  team  to  victory  by  racking  up  10 
points  in  the  second  half — a record 
for  a single  player  in  a tournament 
championship  game. 

Rewarded  for  Giving  Back.  The 

National  Consortium  for  Academics 
and  Sports  named  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  to  both  its  1999-2000  Out- 
reach and  Community  Service 
Honor  Roll  and  the  Degree  Comple- 
tion Honor  Roll.  The  department  was 
honored  for  its  Academic  Support 
for  Returning  Athletes  Program, 
where  former  student  athletes  who 
left  before  completing  their  degrees 
are  given  academic  and  financial 
support  to  re-enroll  at  Maryland,  in 
exchange  for  their  participation  in 
community  outreach  programs. 

The  Fabulous  Five.  Five  Maryland 
student  athletes — Candyce 
DeLoatch  (track  and  field),  Larry 
Long  (baseball).  Shelly  Hernandez 
(gymnastics),  Craig  Munroe  (base- 
ball) and  Christina  Terrill  (tennis) 
were  named  Arthur  Ashe,  Jr., 

Sports  Scholars  by  Black  Issues  in 
Higher  Education. 
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OBITUARIES 

'23 

Charles  Walter  England, 

AGNR,  died  of  congestive  heart 
failure  Jan.  25,  1999,  at  Wash- 
ington Adventist  Hospital. 

England,  a native  of  Calvert 
in  Cecil  County,  was  a former 
faculty  member  with  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  where  he 
supervised  the  dairy  technology 
program  from  1933  to  1944. 

He  was  technical  director  for 
C.Y.  Stevens  Industries  in 
Washington  D.C.,  from  1944 
to  1954.  In  1954,  he  estab- 
lished his  own  business  in 
Beltsville,  C.W.  England  Labo- 
ratories, which  specializes  in 
quality  and  bacteria  testing  of 
dairy  products. 

England  helped  to  gain  pas- 
sage of  the  first  dairy  inspection 
law  in  Maryland,  establish 
accepted  dairy  products  stan- 
dards and  improve  the  design 
and  efficiency  of  dairy  plants. 

England  has  been  honored 
by  the  university’s  agricultural 
alumni  chapter  as  well  as  the 
Dairy  Technology  Society  of 
Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  he  helped  to 
found  nearly  60  years  ago. 

The  C.  Walter  England 
Scholarship  was  established  in 
1963  at  the  university's  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Natural 
Resources,  which  awards  the 
scholarship  to  students  interest- 
ed in  milk  technology.  In  1998, 
an  annual  C.  Walter  England 
Lecture  was  established. 

England  is  survived  by  his 
wife  of  16  years,  Edna  Swart 
England;  a daughter,  Nancy  E. 
Tysdal  of  Adelphi;  two  grand- 
daughters; and  four  great- 
grandchildren. His  first  wife, 
Alma  L.  England,  died  in  1981 
after  more  than  50  years  of  mar- 
riage. 


'42 

William  Earl  "Sully"  Krouse. 

BMGT,  succumbed  to  cancer  on 
March  31,  2000,  at  Prince 
George's  Hospital  Center.  He 
was  83-  Krouse  made  his  home 
in  University  Park,  Md.,  for 
more  than  50  years,  32  of  which 
were  spent  as  head  wrestling 
coach  and  professor  at  his  alma 
mater.  Upon  his  retirement,  the 
Board  of  Regents  bestowed  the 
title  of  “Coach  Emeritus”  upon 
him.  Krouse  was  inducted  into 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Athletic  Hall  of  Fame  in  1987. 

Krouse  enrolled  at  Maryland 
on  a football  scholarship,  and 
also  played  lacrosse  and  excelled 
as  a wrestler,  compiling  a 72—2 
collegiate  record.  He  returned 
to  Maryland  in  1946  as 
wrestling  coach  and  saw  the 
sport  elevated  to  varsity  status 
the  next  year.  His  teams  won  22 
conference  championships, 
including  the  first  16  in  the 
newly  formed  Atlantic  Coast 
Conference.  As  a coach  he  devel- 
oped eight  All-Americans  and 
an  Olympic  wrestler. 

His  contributions  to  the 
sport  included  volunteer  time 
officiating  matches,  supplying 
equipment  and  conducting  clin- 
ics. He  served  as  tournament 
director  for  three  NCAA  Cham- 
pionships and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Wrestling  Officials 
Association. 

He  is  survived  by  a daugh- 
ter, Susanne,  and  son,  William 
Earl  IV,  and  four  grandsons. 

His  wife,  Mary  Susan  Sullivan, 
died  in  1968. 

'57 

Paul  Fisher,  ENGR,  died  Jan. 
25,  2000,  of  leukemia  in  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  He  was  65.  While  a 
student  at  Maryland,  he  was  an 
ATO,  a member  of  Omni  Delta 


Kappa  service  fraternity  and 
cadet  colonel  of  AFROTC. 

Following  a 37-year  career 
with  the  Navy's  Strategic  Sys- 
tems Program  office,  Fisher 
joined  APL's  Strategic  Systems 
Department  in  1994. 

Fisher  enjoyed  golf,  stamp 
collecting,  woodworking,  com- 
puters and  pistol  marksmanship. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of 
41  years,  Sibyl  Klak  Fisher, 
HUEC  57.  and  three  daugh- 
ters, all  of  whom  are  also  Mary- 
land alumni:  Amy  VonGohren, 
ENGR  80;  Katie  Pelisek, 
HUEC  ’81,  and  Dede  Godstrey, 
AGRI  '82. 

'65 

Janet  Bode.  ARHU,  the  College 
Park-raised  author  of  14  nonfic- 
tion books  for  young  people,  died 
ol  breast  cancer  Dec.  30,  1999,  at 
her  home  in  New  York. 

After  graduating  from  the 
university,  Bode  worked  as  a 
teacher  in  Germany,  Tampa, 
Fla.,  and  Guadalajara,  Mexico, 
and  as  a public  relations  agent 
for  the  Girl  Scout  Council  in 
Lawrence,  Kan.  She  turned  to 
writing  as  therapy  after  being 
brutally  attacked  in  1972. 

To  research  her  books.  Bode 
traveled  throughout  the  country 
using  interviews  to  write  a 
series  on  topics  including  death, 
interracial  dating,  troubled  love 
relationships,  eating  disorders 
and  teenage  pregnancy. 

Bode  s books  received  26 
major  awards  from  organizations 
that  included  the  National  Coun- 
cil for  Social  Studies,  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  the 
New  York  Public  Library. 

Survivors  include  her  collab- 
orator and  companion,  cartoon- 
ist Stan  Mack  of  New  York;  and 
two  sisters,  Carolyn  Bode  of 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  and  Bar- 
bara Bode  of  Washington,  D.C. 


KEY 


A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGRI  = College  of  Agriculture 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  6c 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  & 
Social  Sciences 

CLIS  = College  of  Library 

& Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer. 

Mathematical,  6c  Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = College  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education.  Recreation, 

6c  Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = Undergraduate  Studies 


'37 

Raymond  Davis.  Jr.  '37  A&S, 
M.S.  '39,  research  professor  of 
astronomy  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  been  awarded 
the  Wolf  Foundation  Prize  in 
Physics  for  2000.  The  $100,000 
prize  was  presented  this  May  by 
Ezer  Weizman,  the  president  of 
Israel,  at  a special  ceremony  in 
the  Knesset.  Davis  received  the 
award  along  with  Masatoshi 
Koshibe  of  the  University  of 
Tokyo  for  their  pioneering 
observations  of  astronomical 
phenomena  by  detection  of  neu- 
trinos, which  was  instrumental 
in  creating  the  emerging  field  of 
neutrino  astronomy. 

'59 

Howard  Feldstein. 

ARHU,  was 
recently  reappoint- 
ed by  the  mayor 
and  City  Council 
of  Cumberland,  Md.,  to  a new 
full  term  on  the  city's  ethics 
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president,  Otero  played  a key 
role  in  the  institution's  long- 
term strategic  planning,  policy 
advocacy,  research  and  dissemi- 
nation. Widely  recognized  as  a 
leading  voice  on  microcredit,  she 
has  served  in  an  advisory  capaci- 
ty to  the  World  Bank’s  Consul- 
tative Group  to  Assist  the  Poor- 
est and  in  1994  was  appointed 
by  President  Clinton  to  serve  as 
chair  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Inter-American  Foundation. 
In  her  new  capacity,  Otero,  a 
native  of  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  is 
responsible  for  overall  manage- 
ment and  leadership  of 
ACCION. 

Richard  Roughton,  GRAD, 
Ph.D.,  was  appointed  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  National-Louis  University.  As 
dean,  Roughton  will  oversee  the 
faculty  and  academic  program- 
ming for  the  college,  which  has 
80  full-time  faculty  and  nearly 
3,000  students  enrolled.  The 
college  offers  certificate  pro- 
grams and  bachelor’s,  master’s 
and  doctoral  degrees  in  a wide 
variety  of  disciplines  including 
human  services,  adult  education, 
allied  health,  theater  arts  and 
written  communication. 

Roughton  will  work  from 

What  media-savvy 

meant  in  1959. 


commission.  Feldstein  has  been  a 
member  of  the  commission  since 
June  1992. 


the  university's  headquarter 
campus  in  Chicago.  111. 


73 

John  J.  Chino.  ENGR,  M S., 
was  appointed  vice  president  of 
Space-Based  Infrared  Systems  at 
Northrop  Grumman’s  Electronic 
Sensor  and  Systems  Sector  in  Bal- 
timore, Md.  As  vice  president, 
Chino  is  responsible  for  the  sec- 
tor's program  content.  Northrop 
Grumman’s  Electronic  Sensors 
and  Systems  Sector,  headquar- 
tered in  Baltimore,  is  a leader  in 
the  design,  development  and 
manufacture  of  defense  electron- 
ics and  systems,  precision 
weapons,  airspace  management 
systems,  marine  systems  and 
automation  and  information  sys- 
tems. 


Deborah  Foster.  ARHU,  co- 
founder of  First  Feet  Dance  Stu- 
dio in  Bethesda,  Md.,  produced 
“Time  to  Dance,”  an  interactive 
family  fitness  video  released 
nationally  and  available  at  chil- 
dren's museum  shops,  the 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  and  the  El  Museo 
del  Barrio  Gift  Shops,  along 
with  numerous  public  libraries. 
The  video  is  available  in  English 
and  Spanish. 


Peter  H.  Michael,  ENGR,  is 
president  of  the  Michael  Con- 
sulting Group,  which  was 
named  Sacramento's  Corporate 
Citizen  of  the  Year.  MCG  per- 
forms strategic  planning  and  lit- 
igation support. 


Michael  Baer, 

ENGR,  was  grant-  , 
ed  "Professional 
Engineer,  Retired” 
status  by  the  North  Carolina 
Board  of  Examiners  for  Engi- 
neers and  Surveyors.  A retired 
consultant,  Baer  also  served  as  an 
adjunct  faculty  member  at  Pitt 
Community  College.  He  former- 
ly held  senior  engineering  and 
manufacturing  positions  at  Bur- 
roughs Wellcome  Co. 


Martha  McIntyre,  EDUC, 
M.Ed.,  ’81,  received  a Presiden- 
tial Award  for  Excellence  in 
Mathematics  and  Science  Teach- 
ing in  secondary  education. 
McIntyre  teaches  Ameri- 
can students  at  overseas 
military  bases 
through  the 
Department  of 
Defense  Dependent 
Schools.  She  has 
taught  at  the  Joshua 
Barney  School 
(Gaeta,  Italy), 

The  Royal  Oaks 
Elementary 
School 
(Madrid, 

Spain)  and  the 
Incirlick  High 
School  (Adana, 

Turkey).  Cur- 
rently, she  is 
teaching  at 


Hohenfels  High  School  in 
Hohenfels,  Germany.  In  addi- 
tion to  her  classroom  responsi- 
bilities, McIntyre  volunteers  to 
serve  as  the  coordinator  for  vari- 
ous student  activities  such  as  the 
science  fair,  the  tennis  team, 
cheer-leading  team,  and  class 
sponsor.  She  was  one  of  108  sec- 
ondary teachers  from  across  the 
country  to  receive  the  award, 
which  includes  a $7,500  grant. 


Maria  Otero.  A&S,  M.A.,  was 
named  president  and  CEO  of 
ACCION  International,  a 
Somerville,  Mass. -based  non- 
profit organization  working  in 
14  Latin  American  countries  and 
10  U.S.  cities.  ACCION's  mis- 
sion is  to  help  people  work  their 
way  out  of  poverty  by  providing 
them  with  “micro”  loans  and 
training  to  grow  their  tiny  busi- 
nesses, which  include  making 
tortillas,  weaving  baskets  and 
fixing  tires.  Since  1992,  The 
ACCION  network  has  disbursed 
over  $2.2  billion  in  loans  averag- 
ing just  over  $600  to  more  than 
1.6  million  small  entrepreneurs. 
ACCION  provides  help  to  near- 
ly 300,000  women  in  Latin 
America. 

In  her  previous  position  as 
ACCION  exec- 
utive vice 
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Living  Off  the  Land  Is  Profitable 


-Diehl 


|3  or  Doug  Diehl  '70  A&S,  the  notion  of  wearing  a suit  and 
Ui  tie  and  joining  The  Establishment  after  four  years  of  col- 
lege didn't  sound  too  hip.  The  early  1970s  saw  many  young  peo- 
ple yearning  to  "drop  out,"  live  off  the  land  and  do  their  own 
thing,  even  if  they  happened  to  possess  a college  degree.  And  while 
many  of  these  free-spirited  grads  eventually  reentered  the  mainstream  as 
lawyers,  accountants  and  executives — dutifully  embracing  a lifestyle  they  once  loathed- 
has  also  found  a profitable  niche  in  life  ...  still  sans  the  suit  and  tie. 

Diehl's  Produce  recently  celebrated  29  years  at  its  original  Severna  Park  location.  What 
began  as  a solitary  operation  from  a picnic  table  under  a shade  tree  has  blossomed  into  one  of 
the  state's  largest  and  most  successful  outdoor  produce  markets.  A typical  Saturday  in  July  nor- 
mally sees  1,000  dozen  ears  of  corn  and  800  melons  sold,  with  people  traveling  from  through- 
out Anne  Arundel  County  to  shop  under  the  four  large,  open-air  tents  staffed  by  eight  cashiers. 

As  sometimes  happens,  Diehl's  prosperity  began  with  grand  failure.  A year  spent  teach- 
ing elementary  school  after  graduation  "wasn't  really  what  I wanted  to  do,"  he  says.  The 
1971  Baltimore  City  Fair  offered  an  opportunity  to  make  a go  of  it  in  the  retail  trade,  Diehl 
says,  so  he  and  his  wife  spent  all  night  making  300  candied  apples  to  sell  opening  day.  His 
plan  ended  on  a sour  note  when  a rainstorm  put  a damper  on  sales  and  most  of  the  apples 
ended  up  in  a dumpster. 

But  Diehl  enjoyed  going  to  a local  farm  to  buy  the  apples,  and  he  soon  developed  a good 
rapport  with  other  area  farmers.  "My  business  philosophy  remains  simple,"  he  says.  "I  treat 
the  growers  fair  and  they  do  the  same  for  me."  Diehl  now  buys  from  250  growers  in  four 

states,  with  some  planting  acres  of 
sweet  corn  exclusively  for  his  pro- 
duce stand. 

"It's  been  a lot  of  hard  work," 

Diehl  says  of  his  success,  "but  if  you 
give  the  customer  both  quality  and 
service,  they'll  always  come  back." 

He  admits  to  making  a six-figure 
salary  that  would  rival  many  suc- 
cessful lawyers  or  accountants,  and 
his  chosen  profession  offers  a few 
other  perks:  besides  having  a direct 
line  to  some  great  food,  Diehl  enjoys 
taking  off  work  from  January 
through  March.  — Tom  Ventsias 


Doug  Diehl  '70,  started  a produce  business 
by  himself  in  1971  (top).  Today,  Diehl's 
Produce  is  one  of  the  state's  most  suc- 
cessful fruit  and  vegetable  markets.  Enjoy- 
ing the  summer's  bounty  with  Diehl  are 
his  daughter  Jennifer  Diehl-Micek  (far  left), 
and  granddaughter  Madeline. 


74 

George  "Gee"  Dunsten  BMGT, 

was  elected  president  of  the 
Council  of  Residential  Special- 
ists, the  largest  not-for-profit 
affiliate  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors.  It  serves  over 
40,000  residential  realtors.  As 
president-elect,  Dunsten’s 
responsibilities  are  to  design  and 
manage  the  future  direction  of 
the  council,  including  designa- 
tion promotion  and  member 
recruitment.  The  strategies 
Dunsten  chooses  this  year  are 
those  that  he  will  execute  next 
year  when  he  becomes  council 
president. 

Shirley  Ramsey.  JOUR,  M.A., 

Ph.D.,  '85,  was  recently 
appointed  to  serve  as  interim 
director  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  H.H.  Herbert  School 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu- 
nication. Ramsey,  a professor  of 
journalism  and  mass  communi- 
cations, served  as  coordinator  of 
the  public  relations  sequence  in 
the  school  for  five  years.  Ramsey 
is  active  in  professional  organiza- 
tions including  the  International 
Communication  Association  and 
the  Association  for  Education  in 
Journalism.  She  is  also  the  co- 
author of  a book  in  progress, 
Strategic  Communication  Cam- 
paigns: Planning,  Conducting  and 
Evaluating  (Wadsworth  Publish- 
ing Co.). 

'81 

Joan  McFarland.  ARHU, 
received  a GRAMMY  award  in 
the  "best  choral  performance  ’ 
category.  The  recording  was  of 
Benjamin  Britten’s  War  Requiem, 
performed  by  Washington  Cho- 
rus and  Orchestra  and  Shenan- 
doah Conservatory  Choir,  con- 
ducted by  Robert  Shafer,  and  the 
Maryland  Boy  Choir,  which 
McFarland  conducted.  The 
Maryland  Boy  Choir  is  a com- 
munity-based treble  choir  that 
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grants  and  other  support.  The 
U.S. -Indochina  Educational 
Foundation,  Inc.,  based  in  Buffa- 
lo, N.Y.,  is  also  committed  to 
raising  awareness  about  the  con- 
ditions in  Southeast  Asia.  Ash- 
will  is  the  director  of  the  World 
Languages  Institute  and  Ful- 
bright  Program  Adviser  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  The  State 
University  of  New  York. 


'86 

David  H.  Jacobs,  BSOS,  joined 
the  Washington  D.C.,  office  of 
the  law  firm  of  Miller,  Canfield, 
Paddock,  and  Stons,  P.L.C.  as  a 
senior  counsel  in  the  labor  and 
employment  department  where 
he  will  be  involved  in  local  and 
national  employment  and  gener- 
al litigation  matters.  The  260- 
attorney  law  firm  was  estab- 
lished in  Detroit  in  1852  and 
has  several  offices  in  Michigan  as 
well  as  New  York  City,  Wash- 
ington and  Poland.  Prior  to  join- 
ing Miller  Canfield,  Jacobs  was 
with  Carr,  Goodson,  Warner, 
also  in  Washington,  as  a partner 
in  the  firm’s  employment  litiga- 
tion group.  He  also  clerked  for 
the  Hon.  Lawrence  H.  Rush- 
worth  of  the  Circuit 


Court  for  Anne  Arundel  County. 
Jacobs  resides  in  Davidsonville, 
Md.  He  earned  his  law  degree 
from  the  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Law. 

'87 

Daniel  Goldstein, 

ENGR,  was 

recently  named  ^ 

Young  Engineer  SR  1 
of  the  Year  by  the 
Engineering  Soci-  . M 

ety  of  Baltimore. 

Goldstein  was  recognized  for  his 
professional  and  academic 
accomplishments,  as  well  as  for 
his  involvement  with  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Chemical  Engi- 
neers. 

'88 

Keith  Geismar.  UGS,  a vice 
president  with  Lehman  Brothers 
Inc.,  of  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  was 
appointed  to  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  National  Foundation 
for  Ectodermal  Dysplasias 
(NFED).  NFED  is  a St.  Louis- 
based  charity  providing  support 
services  to  families  affected  by 
the  rare  birth  disorder  known  as 
ectodermal  dysplasia.  The  disor- 
der is  characterized  bv  abnor- 


teeth,  nails,  glands  and  hair. 
Typically,  affected  individuals 
are  missing  multiple  teeth,  have 
sparse  hair  and  cannot  perspire. 
The  NFED  serves  more  than 
2,500  families  in  50  countries. 
An  estimated  125,000  people  in 
the  United  States  are  affected  by 
the  disease. 

'89 

Dennis  Prather,  ENGR,  Ph.D., 
’97,  an  assistant  professor  of 
electrical  and  computer  engi- 
neering at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  was  awarded  a 
$500,000  grant  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  an 
instrument  that  will  bring  com- 
puters one  step  closer  to  operat- 
ing at  the  speed  of  light.  The 
instrument,  called  an  electronic 
beam  pattern  generator,  will 
allow  the  fabrication  of  tiny 
optical  elements  that  can  be 
integrated  into  a computer’s 
central  prosessing  unit,  enabling 
it  to  use  light  to  communicate. 


Pickin'  and  grinnin'  Maryland- 
style  at  a 1982  crab  feast. 


rehearses  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  and  was  founded  by 
Suzanne  Beicken,  who  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  in  the  School 
of  Music. 


'82 

Louis  Feiner.  ARHU,  was 
among  the  recipients  of  the 
1999  Milken  Family  Educator 
Award,  a prestigious  award  that 
carries  with  it  a financial  prize  of 
$25,000.  Feiner  teaches  at  Sugar 
Creek  Elementary  in  Verona, 
Wis.  Criteria  for  selection 
includes  exceptional  educational 
talent  and  promise  as  well  as 
achievement  in  developing  inno- 
vative curricula,  programs 
and/or  teaching  methods. 


Steven  Kramer,  BMGT,  was 
appointed  as  Of  Counsel  in  the 
Washington  D.C.,  office  of  the 
international  law  firm  Milbank, 
Tweed,  Hadley  and  McCloy. 
Kramer  was  selected  in  response 
to  the  deregulation  and  restruc- 
turing of  the  utilities  industry. 
He  has  practiced  energy  and 
related  regulatory  law  for  more 
than  10  years.  His  practice 
focuses  on  the  representation  of 
electric  utility  and  natural  gas 
companies  on  matters  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission. Prior  to  joining 
Milbank,  Kramer  was  Of 
Counsel  at  Fulbright 
and  Jaworski  L.L.P. 


'85 

Dr.  Mark  Ashwill. 

ARHU,  M.A., 
established  a non- 
profit organization 
assisting  students 
from  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Laos 
by  offering  them 
the  chance  to  study 
in  the  United  States 
with  the  help  of 
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Anne  M.  (Owens) 

Hasselbrack, 

BSOS,  wrote  and 
self-published 
Extra-Curricular:  A Novel  of  Rape 
on  Campus  which  is  set  at  the 


University  of  Maryland,  College 
Park.  The  book  focuses  on  sur- 
vivors of  rape  as  opposed  to  the 
criminal  and  the  criminal  justice 
system.  Hasselbrack  was  raped 
on  Aug. 8,  1987,  in  the  College 
Park  Towers  apartments  by  a 
stranger  with  a knife  who  was 


never  apprehended.  Hasselbrack 
resides  in  Bowie,  Md.,  with  her 
husband  and  their  two  cats. 

'91 

Richard  George.  A&H,  former- 
ly principal  and  management 


Jewel  of  the  East 


Michal  Golan's  jewelry 
designs  recall  the  rich- 
ness of  Byzantium. 


As  a child,  fashion  jewelry  designer  Michal  Golan,  A&H  '80  heard 
echoes  of  the  past  each  time  she  saw  the  carved  designs  enduring  in 
the  ruins  near  her  home  in  Haifa,  Israel.  Since  then,  she  has  approached 
her  life  as  she  does  her  work,  seeking  a pattern  rich  in  happiness  and 
cultural  texture.  She  has  managed  to  weave  her  creativity  with  the  prac- 
tical considerations  of  running  a successful  business  by  designing  and 
selling  affordable,  stylish  jewelry,  gifts  and  religious  pieces. 

"There  are  repetitions  of  symbols  and  patterns  in  my  work,  taken 
from  different  cultures  from  all  over  the  world,  old  and  new,"  Golan 
says.  "What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  make  people  happy,  both  in  my  jewelry 
and  in  my  painting.  I think  it  has  a very  positive  feeling  about  it.  People  are  drawn  to  it 
because  it's  joyful." 

Golan  came  to  the  university  in  1977,  after  travelling  across  the  United  States  the  previous 
summer.  She  wanted  to  be  close  to  her  father,  who  was  a guest  scientist  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  in  Gaithersburg. 

After  graduating  from  the  university  with  a degree  in  graphics  and  more  than  30  miniature 
oil  paintings,  she  returned  to  Israel  for  six  months,  just  long  enough  to  show  her  work  in  a 
one-woman  exhibition  at  the  Rothschilds  Center  in  Haifa.  When  she  returned  to  the  United 
States,  it  was  to  attend  graduate  school  at  New  York  University.  It  was  there  she  first  discov- 
ered that  one  of  her  creative  outlets,  jewelry  design,  might  also  prove  a financial  boon.  She 
began  selling  her  jewelry  at  weekend  craft  sales,  and  the  business  grew  from  there. 

Today,  her  jewelry  is  sold  in  exclusive  boutiques, 
museum  stores,  galleries  and  department  stores. 
She  has  a staff  of  30  in  her  Manhattan  studio  and 
more  than  2,000  active  accounts.  In  her  designs, 
one  can  see  traces  of  the  ancient  cultures  she  was 
exposed  to  as  a child.  Her  lavish  use  of  cloisonne, 
pearls  and  gemstones  recalls  the  extravagance  of 
Byzantium,  while  her  delicate,  web-like  patterns  can 
be  traced  to  the  timeless  abstract  designs  of  the 
Middle  East.  Motifs  of  pattern  and  symbol  also 
show  up  in  her  paintings,  prints  and  mosaics. 

"Everywhere  you  go  in  Israel,  you  can  see 
remains  and  ruins  and  excavations  of  those  cultures 
of  the  Middle  East,"  she  says.  "I  guess  it  became  a 
part  of  me."  — Jamie  Skinner  '00 


supervisor  in  the  Publicis  Dialog 
New  York  office,  has  been 
named  principal  and  director  of 
business  operations  for  Publicis 
Dialog  in  the  United  States. 
Publicis  Dialog  is  the  integrated 
communications  division  of 
Publicis  that  unites  advertising 
with  public  relations,  direct 
marketing,  sales  promotion, 
design  and  Internet  marketing. 
Publicis  is  part  of  Paris-based 
Publicis  S.A.,  one  of  the  world’s 
10  largest  global  communica- 
tions agencies,  spanning  130 
cities  and  76  countries. 

George’s  new  role  will 
include  new  business  develop- 
ment and  best  practices  manage- 
ment. He  has  10  years  of  experi- 
ence developing  successful 
public  relations  programs  for 
clients  in  numerous  fields, 
including  financial  services,  law, 
entertainment,  sports  market- 
ing, travel  and  real  estate.  Prior 
to  joining  Publicis  Dialog, 
George  served  as  the  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Public 
Relations  Society  of  America. 

'92 

Howard  B.  Hoffman,  BSOS,  is 

an  associate  at  Shawe  & Rosen- 
thal in  Baltimore,  Md.  Hoffman 
defends  employers  against 
charges  of  sexual  harassment,  as 
well  as  other  workplace  claims. 

In  1999,  Hoffman  received  his 
J.D.,  with  honors  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  School  of 
Law.  He  received  the  Joseph 
Bernstein  Award  for  excellence 
in  legal  writing  and  the  Shawe  & 
Rosenthal  Employment  Law 
prize.  In  August  1999,  Hoffman 
authored  an  article  in  the  Busi- 
ness Lawyer,  a legal  journal  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

Louiza  Sellami.  ENGR,  Ph  D,  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy’s  Department  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering  undergradu- 
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ate  faculty  since  1993,  has  been 
promoted  to  associate  professor 
with  tenure.  Her  research  papers 
have  appeared  in  scientific  jour- 
nals and  conference  proceedings 
in  the  areas  of  digital  signal  pro- 
cessing, biomedical  engineering, 
electronics  and  artifical  neural 
networks.  Selami  was  nominated 
twice  as  her  department's  candi- 
date for  the  academy-wide  Civil- 
ian Faculty  Research  Award.  The 
sponsor  of  numerous  senior  mid- 
shipmen projects,  and  in  1997, 
one  of  her  students  garnered  the 
Trident  Scholar  Prize. 

'93 

Richard  E.  Link,  ENGR,  Ph  D., 
has  been  promoted  to  associate 
professor  with  tenure  in  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy’s  Department  ot 
Mechanical  Engineering.  A 
member  of  the  undergraduate 
faculty  since  1993,  Link  brought 
an  established  research  record 
and  has  continued  involvement, 
now  with  midshipmen  collabo- 
ration, in  the  fractures  group  of 
the  American  Society  of  Testing 
and  Materials  (ASTM).  Link  has 
published  in  and  served  as  asso- 
ciate editor  for  the  Journal  of 
Testing  and  Evaluation , the  main 
journal  of  ASTM.  One  of  his  stu- 
dents won  top  honors  for  a pre- 
sentation at  a professional  engi- 
neering conference.  Link  is 
director  of  the  Computer  Assist- 
ed Design  and  Integrated 
Graphics  Laboratory  as  well  as 
coordinator  for  the  computer- 
assisted  design  course. 

Tracy  Hearne  Vemulapalli, 

AGRI,  earned  a veterinary  medi- 
cal science  degree  from  Virginia- 
Maryland  Regional  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  in  1998. 

She  is  working  as  a postdoctoral 
associate  for  the  college  in 
Blacksburg,  Va. 
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The  “Course”  of  Success 


Scott  Van  Pelt  '88  RTVF  has  the  widest,  freshest, 
greenest  office  of  anyone  he  knows. 

As  co-anchor  of  the  Golf  Channel's  "Golf  Central,"  a 
nightly  round-up  of  golf  news  and  highlights,  Van  Pelt 
travels  to  the  world's  most  beautiful  courses  in  such 
far-flung  places  as  Hawaii,  Scotland,  Australia  and  the 
Caribbean.  He  covers  tournaments  galore,  including 
the  revered  PGA  Master's,  which  he  describes  as  "the 
most  magical  place  to  be."  He  has  caddied  for  the  likes 
of  David  Duval.  He  is  a minor  celebrity  among  golf 
fans  who  appreciate  his  quick  wit  and  colorful  delivery 
of  the  news  they  can  use. 

It's  not  a bad  life  for  a guy  who  admittedly  favored 
sleep  over  schoolwork  during  his  Maryland  days.  "I 
got  very  lucky,"  he  says.  "No  one  should  use  my  life 
as  a blueprint  for  their  own.  Everyone  should  definitely 
go  to  class  more  often  than  I did." 

Van  Pelt  first  became  interested  in  the  field  of 
broadcast  journalism  as  a senior,  when  he  interned  at 
Washington,  D.C.'s  Channel  5.  "I  would  basically  go 
out  and  torture  people  with  man-on-the-street  inter- 
views," he  recalls.  His  superiors  at  the  station  consid- 
ered him  a natural,  but  it  would  be  six  years  before  he  pursued  this  career  path. 

After  graduation.  Van  Pelt  worked  in  a friend's  mortgage  banking  firm  and  as  an  insurance 
salesman  until  1994,  when  former  Channel  5 colleague  Paul  Farnsworth  invited  him  to  join 
the  Golf  Channel,  a fledgling  cable  station  based  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  that  would  serve  24-hour 
helpings  of  golf  information,  events  and  instruction.  In  November  of  1994  Van  Pelt  packed  up 
his  car  and  drove  south;  by  February  of  1995  he  was  covering  events  live  on  the  air;  and  by 
fall  of  that  year  he  was  a regular  on  "Golf  Central." 

Today,  the  Golf  Channel — sometimes  referred  to  as  "The  Divorce  Channel"  due  to  the 
increasing  number  of  addicted  husbands — has  over  25  million  subscribers,  and  Van  Pelt  is 
having  the  time  of  his  life  interviewing  golf  greats,  participating  in  major  tournaments  and 
traveling.  "Every  time  I visit  a new  place,"  he  says,  "I  look  around  and  realize  where  I am,  and 
take  a moment  to  appreciate  all  that  I have."  For  Scott  Van  Pelt,  the  grass  will  always  be 
greener  on  his  side.  — Brenna  McBride 


'95 


No  longer  "green,"  seasoned  anchor 
Van  Pelt  enjoys  life  along  the  green. 


'94 


Alissa  Arford-Leyl.  JOUR,  was 
appointed  manager  of  Web  com- 
munications for  the  Robert  H. 
Smith  School  of  Business.  As  a 
member  of  the  Office  of  External 
Relations  staff,  Arford-Leyl  is 
responsible  for  developing  and 


implementing  a Web-based  pro- 
gram to  support  the  school’s 
marketing  and  communications 
strategies.  Before  joining  the 
Smith  School,  Arford-Leyl  was 
the  Web  site  manager/commu- 
nications specialist  for  the  Auto- 
motive Service  Association  inter- 
national headquarters  in 


Bedford,  Texas.  In  addition,  she 
developed  and  managed  the 
Web  site  for  Beeswax  Publish- 
ing, Inc.,  and  a virtual  trade 
show  Web  site  for  the  Interna- 
tional Autobody  Congress  and 
Exposition,  an  annual  event  for 
the  collision  repair  industry. 


Maureen  Sevigny.  BSOS, 
Ph.D.,  has  been  named 
chair  of  the  Management 
Department  at  Oregon 
Institute  of  Technology.  A 
member  of  the  OIT  faculty 
since  1995,  Sevigny  also 
serves  as  principal  investi- 
gator of  an  interdisci- 
plinary project  team  that 
earned  a National  Science 
Foundation  grant  to  “mod- 
ularize” the  technical  skill 
components  of  OIT’s 
Applied  Environmental 
Sciences  program.  Four 
OIT  courses  are  currently 
using  self-study  CD-ROMs 
created  under  this  project 
and  two  more  will  be  avail- 
able during  the  2000—01 
academic  year. 

Sevigny  earned  a bache- 
lor’s degree  in  history  from 
Barnard  College,  an 
M.B.A.,  from  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  a doctoral  degree  in 
economics  from  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Sevigny  s industrial 
experience  includes  nine  years  as 
a commodity  research  manager 
for  M&M/Mars  and  two  years  as 
a transportation  economist  for 
Cambridge  Systematics,  Inc. 


'96 


Debra  Calvert.  EDUC,  M.Ed.,  a 
teacher  at  John  Hanson  Middle 
School  in  Waldorf,  Md.,  was 
among  the  recipients  of  the 
1999  Milken  Family  Educator 
Award,  a prestigious  award  that 
carries  with  it  a financial  prize  of 
$25,000.  Criteria  for  selection 
includes  exceptional  educational 
talent  and  promise  as  well  as 
achievement  in  developing  inno- 
vative curricula,  programs 
and/or  teaching  methods. 
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Patricia  A.  Dingle.  EDUC,  an 
art  teacher  at  Largo  (Md.)  High 
School,  has  toured  the  nation 
speaking  on  a multiplicity  of 
educational  issues.  Among  the 
topics  she  presented  were  the  use 
of  computer-assisted  instruction 
to  help  low  achievers,  the  strug- 
gle by  women  artists  to  succeed 
in  a field  and  society  dominated 
by  men  and  higher  order  think- 
ing in  art.  Dingle  presented 
papers  at  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Secondary  School  Princi- 
pals Convention  in  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Writers’  Association,  held  at  the 
University  of  Delaware,  Mar- 
quette University  and  the 
National  Art  Education  Associa- 
tion Convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

Dingle  is  currently  directing 
the  Ashton-Drake  Galleries 
2000  Young  Designers  of  Amer- 
ica project  at  Largo  High  School. 


When  Elvis  Costello  stepped  onto  the  stage,  there  was  a roar 
from  the  sell-out  crowd  at  Ritchie  Coliseum.  He  opened  the 
evening  with  "Black  Sails  in  the  Sunset"  and  went  on  to  hit 
songs  including  "Alison,"  "Love  is  War"  and  "Accidents  Will 
Happen."  The  fast  beat  sent  crowds  head-bopping  away  "punk- 
style,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  night  there  was  a smile  on  every  face 
and  a crick  in  every  neck.  Costello's  show  lasted  about  two  hours, 
a rarity  for  a performer  who  doesn't  enjoy  public  appearances. 


Can  you  name  the  year?  Correct  answers  are  eligible  for  a 
drawing  for  a University  of  Maryland  mantle  clock.  Send 
your  answer  to  Name  the  Year  Contest,  c/o  College  Park 
magazine,  2101  Turner  Building,  College  Park,  MD  20742- 
541 1,  or  e-mail  to  cpmag@accmail.umd.edu.  Please  include 
your  name,  address  and  phone  number.  If  you  like,  give  us 
your  own  recollection  of  the  event  for  possible  publication 
in  our  next  issue. 


Francine  M.  Schaffer.  EDLfC, 
Ph.D.,  received  the  Judith 
Ruchkin  Research  Award  given 
annually  by  the  Maryland  Asso- 
ciation of  Supervision  and  Cur- 
riculum Development  (MASCD) 
at  the  organization’s  conference 
on  March  15,  2000.  Her  doctor- 
al dissertation,  The  Processes  and 
Practices  of  Superintendent  Perfor- 
mance Evaluation  in  a Mid- 
Atlantic  State , was  selected  for 
the  quality  of  the  research 
design.  Schaffer  presented  her 
findings  at  the  MASCD  Spring 
Conference  and  at  the  University 
of  Maryland’s  Fall  Graduate 


worldwide. 

Volunteers  help 
bring  clean  water  to 
communities,  teach  chil- 
dren, protect  the  environ- 
ment, help  start  new  business- 
es, and  prevent  the  spread  of 
AIDS.  Since  1961,  more  than 
155,000  Americans  have  joined 
the  Peace  Corps. 


Turtle-mania  goes  to 
their  heads  in  1991 


James  Emanuel  Melonas. 

BSOS,  traveled  to  Southern 
Africa  last  February  to  become  a 
Peace  Corps  volunteer  in 
Malawi.  He  works  as  a National 
Parks  Community  volunteer, 
serving  as  a liaison  between  the 
National  Parks  and  the  local 
community.  In  addition,  Mel- 
onas is  helping  local  people 
derive  greater  benefit  from 
tourism.  There  are  nearly  7,000 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  210  of 
them  Maryland 
natives,  servinti 
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the  Attorney  General’s  Office. 


more  County  Public  Schools 
Home  Instruction  Liaison,  was 
also  appointed  by  the  Maryland 
Senate  in  March  2000  to  a four- 
year  term  on  the  Consumer 
Council  of  Maryland,  an  advisory 
board  to  the  Con- 
•'  x sumer  Protection 
Division  of 


Karen  Wink.  EDUC,  Ph.D, 
holds  a joint  appointment  as 
professor  of  English  and  director 
of  the  Reading  Program  at  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  in  New 
London,  Conn.  Wink  teaches 
fourth-class  (freshman)  composi- 
tion/literature classes  and  tutors 
cadets  in  the  areas  of 
speedreading  and  compre- 
4 hension.  Prior  to  this 

appointment,  Wink  taught 
English  at  Centennial  High 
School  in  Howard  County, 
Md.,  for  three  years. 

h 


Who  hasn't  lingered  to 
watch  the  beauty  of  a 
monarch  butterfly? 
Here  one  pauses  to 
feed  on  the  nectar  of  a 
summer  flower. 


Flights  of  Fancy  and  Findings 


ast  summer,  the  beloved  butterfly  became  a topic  of  widespread  interest  follow- 
K9  ing  a piece  in  the  journal  Nature  that  indicated  genetically  improved  Bt  corn, 
which  produces  its  own  insecticide,  might  also  increase  risk  to  butterflies.  At  issue 
was  whether  the  small  amount  of  pollen  spread  outside  corn  fields  could  affect  butter- 
fly larvae  in  the  natural  habitat  as  they  feed  on  milkweed  plants.  University  of  Mary- 
land entomologist  Galen  Dively  is  a part  of  a nine-member  team  drawn  from  six 
major  public  universities  conducting  research  on  milkweed  distribution,  pollen 
movement,  monarch  biology  and  the  biochemistry  of  Bt  pollen.  Dively  says  that  the 
findings  to  date  indicate  the  concerns  were  largely  overblown  by  media  reports.  The 
good  news:  entomologists  are  looking  more  closely  at  the  nontargeted  effects  of  trans- 
genic crops  not  considered  before  the  published  report.  — DB 
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GOLD,  DEEP  IN  OUR  HEARTS  WE  HOLD.  SINGING  THY  PRAISE  FOREVER,  THROUGHOUT  TH 


HAIL,  ALMA  MATER,  HAIL  TO  THEE  MARYLAND!  STEADFAST  IN  LOYALTY,  FOR  THEE  WE  STAND. 


HOMECOMING  2000 


oin 


MARYLAND 

TERRAPINS 

VS. 

WAKE  FOREST 
DEMON  DEACONS 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  21,  2000 

Celebrate  Homecoming  with  the  University  of  Maryland  Alum- 
ni Association  at  our  Annual  Festival  featuring  games  for  the 
whole  family,  live  music,  special  giveaways  for  alumni 
association  members,  free  food  and  beverages  and  much 
more!  Then  head  into  Byrd  Stadium  to  watch  the  Terrapins 
take  on  the  Demon  Deacons. 

Watch  for  updates  at  www.alumni.umd.edu. 
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MARYLAND 

ALUMNI 

ASSOCIATION 


For  more  details,  contact  Lori  Hill  '89,  director  of  alumni  special  events,  at  301.405.4672  or 
Ih110@umail.umd.edu.  Football  tickets  may  be  purchased  directly  through  the  Athletic  Ticket 
Office  at  800.462.TERP  or  301.314.7070. 
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LOVE  FOR  THE  BLACK  AND  GOLD,  DEEP  IN  OUR  HEARTS  WE  HOLD.  SINGING  THY  PRAISE  FOREVER,  THROUGHOUT  TH 
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